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Pilgrimage 
By Clinton Scollard 


SDRAELON’S plain was like a Waveless sea 
Of deepest emerald, set here and there 

With lupins, fair as Syrian skies are fair, 
And chaliced with the red anemone. 
About us briganded the errant bee ; 

Above us a lone vulture wheeled in air ; 

Afar the mountain-side rose stair o’er stair 
Where Nazareth took the sunlight dazzlingly. 


Yes, there it lay, the little white-roofed town, 
Begirt with olives, that had led our feet 
O’er league on league of alien land and foam ; 
More to our hearts than all the high renown 
Of mighty cities,—sacred, yearned-for, sweet, 
Since He once called the lonely spot his home. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 








The Blessing of Waiting 

God's best gifts come slowly. We could not use 
them as he wants us to use them, if they did not. 
Many a man who is called of God to the doing of the 
work in which he is pouring out his life, and rightly 
convinced of God that God means to bring that work 
to abundant success, nevertheless wonders and chafes 
because ‘‘results’’ do not come, But growth and 
strength in waiting are results,—bigger results, just 
now, than the results that are impatiently longed for. 
No one who has ever done really great things for God 
did them quickly. Paul had time to realize this as he 
lay in prison at Jerusalem and Caesarea. Moses, if 
he was like the rest of us, must have wondered ‘‘ why '' 
many times during the delays in Midian and the 
Sinaitic Wilderness. Jesus himself must have had a 
constant battle with the same temptation during the 
‘thirty silent years.’"’ And Abram, with whose 
stalwart, trusting manhood we are now renewing old 
acquaintance, developed, not hopelessness, but con- 
fidence in God, as Professor Sanders points out, through 





the blessed ‘‘discipline of delay." God means to 
send us that success in his work that we so eagerly 
pray for. But he cannot send it until the blessing of 
waiting has first fitted us to use the later blessing 
aright when it comes. Our acceptance of this pre- 
liminary blessing determines our receiving of that.for 
which we wait. 
x 


As to Money-Happiness 

To rest our happiness upon money is unwise for 
two reasons. First, money-getting and money-hold- 
ing are both very uncertain ventures ; probably more 
people fail at them than at any other effort in life. 
And second, having plenty of money never brought 
happiness to any one. .This is not conjecture ; mil- 
lions of miserable ‘‘ wealthy’’ folks testify to it daily 
in lives that speak louder than words. Rich people 
may find real joy in life; but when they do, their 
bank account is not the source of their joy. How 
foolish, therefore, for any one to seek money-happi- 
ness,—a ‘‘ will o’ the wisp’’ that no man ever came 


up with ! 
x 
Revealing Our Trustworthiness 


Look out for the man who distrusts everybody. 
He is as sure to be untrustworthy as he who trusts 
others most is most to be trusted. Even the man who 
trusts too much has more power than the man who 
trusts too little, for he works with and depends upon 
the Godward side of men, and that is the side that 


counts for most in the long run. The man who prides 
himself on always being able to discover in advance 
another man’s unworthy motive is about as valuable 
a man in the community as is a first-class thief. He 
judges others by himself, and he reveals himself in his 
judgment of others. When we find ourselves growing 
generally skeptical about the sincerity of those around 
us, let us ask God to forgive us for the act of dishonor 
in ourselves that has made us think others capable of 
what we have done. The surest way to restore our 
own honor is to recognize that most men are honor- 


able. 
x 
Giving Self the Cold Shoulder 


Self and the Devil are the only two persons in 
the universe to whom we are justified in giving the 
cut direct. Not only so, but our only hope of life is 
found in doing that. One has well expressed the real 
meaning of ‘‘self-denial’’ in this way: ‘‘I have 
found much light on this matter from Peter's denial 
of Christ. Its essence was, ‘/ know not the man. 
He is nothing to me.’ That is true self-denial when 
we can say, ‘I know not self. It is nothing to me. 
I do not flatter it or pamper it. I do not bemoan it 
or berate it. I don’t know it as affecting my con- 
duct.’’’ It takes a life-time of persistent, relentless 
ignoring of this poisonous individual Self to relegate 
it to where it belongs. Only in Christ is this miracle 
ever wrought. May He hasten the day for each of us 
when Self shall have died through sheer discourage- 
ment from lack of attention ! 


& 


God’s Uncomfortable Comforting 


CURRENT idea of comforting is that it is cos- 
setting, coddling, the giving of an anodyne, 
Nor is this wholly unfounded. So long as we 
live in a world of sin and pain and weakness, that 
kind of comfort will never be entirely unnecessary or 
outgrown. There is no virtue in pain, in itself con- 
sidered. God does care whether his children suffer, 
—‘‘in all their affliction he was afflicted,’’—although 
there is one other thing for which he cares much 
more. When his will for his own is fully wrought 
out, he ‘* shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.’ 
Besides, there are pains so great that the shock of 
them would kill, and so he mercifully gives ari ano- 
dyne ; he deadens the pain, or he takes us into the 
arms of his pitying love and croons away our dread 
and grief. 

Nevertheless, the true and permanent comforting 
is more than this. Anesthesia is but a temporary ex- 
pedient. It disguises pain, but the thing that pro- 
duces the pain too often remains. The only perma- 
nent and safe relief comes from the restoration of the 
organs and tissues to their normal state. They were 
starved, or engorged, or diseased ; they must be fed, 
renewed, made healthy. ‘‘Comfort,’’ by its etymol- 
ogy, is ‘‘ strengthening.’’ The ‘‘ Comforter "’ is not, 
of course, the ‘‘ consoler’’ merely, or chiefly. He is 
the ‘‘strengthener.’’ 

This process of. bringing back the tone to depleted 
or diseased tissues is, in the nature of things, often 
painful, and especially so in the spiritual world, be- 
cause the very things concerned are mind and heart 
and will, and their consciousness ‘is essential to any 
real effect here. A man cannot be chloroformed into 
insensibility while you take out his heart of stone, like 
a troublesome adenoid, and substitute a heart of flesh. 
In that operation, whatever our theory of God's action 
may be, in some stage or other the heart itself is in- 
tensely active. God cannot bring about in us the full 


Editor's Note.—A coming editorial will consider the other 
side of this truth,— 


** God’s Comfortable Comforting.’’ 


results for which he strives without the use of pain. 
‘‘If ye are without chastening, then are ye... not 
sons.’’ 

One of God’'s methods of restoring health is the 
counter-irritant. There is a state of congestion. The 
cells have become engorged. In some way the blood 
must be withdrawn. A blister is applied. It sets 
up an irritation, The blood rushes to the new center 
of disturbance, away trom the old; the engorged 
cells are relieved, nature resumes her normal course, 
pain is assuaged, cure comes. This is God's frequent 
and loving method in sorrow. How often the soul 
longs and hungers to indulge in the luxury of grief, to 
sink itself out of sight in the floods of anguish, to’ sit, 
still and stony, in the paralysis of sorrow, when sting ! 
comes the sharp lash of an unwelcome necessity, of a 
duty now at least repulsive, of responsibilities that 
are most bitter, and that at first seem but to heighten 


the pain. The touch of them is like salt on raw 
flesh ; their insistence is an exquisite cruelty. No! 
Their insistence is life, it is tenderest mercy. That 


absorbing duty turns the mind away, relaxes the 
strained muscles, exercises the normal functions, and 
soon brings what thought could not, what such faith 
and prayer at least as that poor soul was capable of 
could not, the peace and rest and sanity of health. 
God has comforted by a sting. 

A cutting or puncture is another of the uncomfort- 
able comfortings of God. Diseased or perverted mat- 
ter has gathered where it sets up a continual irrita- 
tion ; it is producing fierce and agonizing pain, —or, 
worse, is spreading its poison through all the streams 
of life. It must be removed, or there will be deepen- 
ing disease, even death. Puncture is not pleasant, 
Who has not walked about with an aching tooth be- 
cause he could not face the forceps ? How awful the 
word ‘‘cut’’ sounds in.a sensitive ear! Yet punc- 
ture, incision, is the only road to health. This dis- 
ease cannot be healed by absorption. Absorption 
spreads it. The cut cures it. That puncture of our 
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swollen pride will save us from many a sting and 
many a raving of delirium. The wreck of that ambi- 
tion, whose unholy goal or unholy pathway would 
have meant spiritual death, has been the blessedest 
thing that has ever come to us. A young man was 
arrested in the mid-career of a life of dashing and showy 


sin by a fatal though lingering disease ; later he shed 


tears of joy and gratitude for that fierce thrust of the 
lancet of his God which had saved his soul. Many 
others have done the same. More than one, almost 
spoiled by wealth, has been rescued, not alone from 
anxieties and jealousies and heartburnings, but from 
spiritual ruin, by that same strenuous surgery. It was 
grievous, none could doubt; but it yielded the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. 

God's restorative treatment is not all surgery ; but 
the positive sort, on which he principally relies, is 
sometimes as painful as the other. The pain in 
this case is that of returning health and strength. 
The deadened nerves are being made sensitive, the 
paralyzed muscles are receiving power, broken bones 
are knitting ; into the veins and arteries, contracted by 
disuse and disease, is flooding the tide of new life. 
The nerves quiver at the unwonted stimulus, the 
muscles rebel against the unaccustomed exercise, the 
hardened vein-walls resist the incoming currents. As 
these currents sweep through they find many things 
imbedded in the life, and these in turn, like the 
demon at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration, 
resist with vigor, and when they have to go, go tearing. 
The man who has been frozen begs his rescuers to 
desist the tortures they are inflicting ; the return of 
life to those shrunken cells is exquisitely painful, —as 
painful as the languor of oncoming unconsciousness 
was delicious. The warfare of the Spirit against the 
flesh makes the young Christian feel sometimes as if 
he were that man whose last state was worse than the 
first. ‘The maturer believer, awakening from some 
long lapse of torpor, or sloth, or worldliness, finds 
the working of the Spirit of life a rackingly uncom- 
fortable thing. His bones wax old—so it seems to 
him—with his roaring all the day long. In reality 
they are waxing new. It is a hard thing and a bitter 
to put forth these new or long unused volitions, But 
it is life. 

When we begin to fee. this uncomfortable com- 
forting of God, plainly the wise thing is not to 
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complain and shrink and rebel. The great Physician 
is at work. Nor is it well to complicate the case with 
anodyne, which is sure to hinder. The palliatives of 
self-excuse, or comparison with others, only retard 
the cure. It is an equal mistake to try to defeat pain 
by either pride.or will. The only thing stoicism can 
"do here is to mask the more fearful ravages of the 
malady till it issues in unconquerable anguish or 
utter paralysis. Ruther, take sides with God against 
yourself, Second and amend by strengthening all 
the motions of conscience. Resolutely put forth the 
new life. Give till you feel it. Crucify the old man 
of jealousy or pride, not as the ascetic puts his mus- 
cles to death, by disuse, but as an athlete trains 
down his surplus flesh, by labor at their opposites. 
It is said that one found himself condemned to death 
by that fearful enemy, locomotor ataxia. But he set 
his will to conquer it. His method was exercise, and 
exercise was agony. He forced his pain-racked limbs 
through the motions of life through the days and 
weeks and months and years, and stepped forth con- 
queror. Whatever of truth there may be in this as 
an incident of bodily healing, it accurately describes 
a method of spiritual cure. Again the Lord Jesus 
says to the man with the withered hand, ‘‘Stretch 
forth thy hand,’’ and again the man obeys. Is there 
pain in it, shame, conscience, self-denial, self-refusal? 
Stretch it forth. Just now life tingles with the torture 
of health returning ; before long it shall thrill with 
the rapture of health restored. 

The quicker we learn the lesson, the shorter the 
session with the rod. Much of our pain is unneces- 
sary, the fruit of disobedience. We do negligently 
the surgical work with which God entrusts us, and we 
leave centers of long disease. Faith and hope and 
trust would much shorten and much lighten the pangs 
of parting disease and coming health. But the cut- 
ting out of favorite sins, the breaking up of old habits 
and the forming of new, the subjection and crucifix- 
ion of **the old man,"’ will never be a painless 
process. Some of the best comforting will always 
be uncomfortable. That door of ‘‘tribulation’’ 
whereby we enter the kingdom stretches across every 
path. He who accepts it fully, frankly, actively, 
passes through it most quickly, and profits by it most 
gloriously ; but without it the chaff never leaves the 
wheat. 
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Ministers’ Sons Who Didn’t Fail 


If the hard knocks continue against the old theory 
that ministers’ sons necessarily go to the bad, it looks 
as though eveh the church might some day come to 
recognize that Christianity has a practical, working 
value for this life. Some time ago an editorial note 
in these columns called attention to the investigation 
made by Bishop Welldon, Canon of Westminster 
Abbey, in which he examined the parentage of every 
person named in the sixty-six volumes of the [British] 
‘« Dictionary of National Biography’’ during the 
centuries following the Reformation. . Of 2,130 men 
and women distinguished for marked services to their 
nation, whose fathers were either doctors, lawyers, or 
ministers, 350 were the children of doctors, §10 the 
children of lawyers, and 1,270 the children of minis- 
ters. In comment on this, the president of a well- 
known theological seminary writes to the Editor : 

Your article on ‘‘ Hope for the Ministers’ Children’’ em- 
boldens me to say that for the last twoscore years I have lived 
in a community in which, within a radius of half a mile, there 
have been twenty resident ministers, four of them pastors, the 
others professors in a literary institution. In their families 
there have been, in round numbers, seventy-five children and 
grandchildren. ‘These children, in their maturity, have occu- 
pied all the positions, civil and military, open to American 
youth. Some of them have become pastors, some mission- 
aries, home and foreign, some college professors, some teach- 
ers in public and private institutions, some artists, some have 
engaged in business pursuits. I have known them all, have 
officiated at the funerals of several who, in the prime of life, 
have died ; and, so far as I am aware, not one of them, by un- 
worthy conduct or character, has brought a pang to a parent's 
heart. One of them, an army officer in a position of great re- 
sponsibility during the occupation of Cuba by the United 
States army, made his name a synonym with all classes for 
honor and integrity. During a long life I have been associated 
with ministers and their families, and I think the statistics that 
I have observed are a fair representation of ministerial do- 
mestic life and its influence.—A MINISTER'S SON. 

When a minister's son does ‘‘ go wrong,"’ that fact 
is of course more noticeable than if he had grown up 
without the special advantages that he has thus re- 
sisted. But special advantages do not in and of 
themselves break a man down. Teetotalism in the 


home is not the cause of most of the drunkenness in 
this world, though some ‘‘ moderate’’ drinkers wouid 
like to have us believe that it is. Association with 
Christ was not the cause of Judas Iscariot’s betrayal. 
Being born into a minister's family is a blessing for 
which a man is not primarily responsible, but it is a 
blessing for which he may well be thankful, and 
which has abundantly demonstrated its practical ad- 
vantages for every honorable calling in life. 


<< 
Am I My Brother’s Keeper ? 


It is easy to ask Cain’s question, and to get 
pretty indignant, as we do so, at the suggestion that 
we are responsible for some one else. But getting 
indignant and asking the question does not shift or 
discharge our responsibility. A physician in Ne- 
braska does not seem to recognize this truth when he 
writes : i 


In your World's Temperance issue you have, in my judg- 
ment, greatly insulted every Christian man and woman in this 
country. When you give the prize for the best temperance 
illustration to the man who assumes to answer the question, 
‘* Who Keeps the Saloons Open?" you make it appear that 
you endorse his sentiment when he said, in effect, that the 
church and church-members keep them open. I am well 
aware that this sentiment has been preached up and down the 
land by so-called temperance reformers and some light-weight 
preachers ; but it is false, and an infamous slander upon the 
church of Christ, and seems to me absolutely without excuse. 

Only a moment's thought should convince every person that 
itis the drinking element in society which keeps the saloon 
open, and doubtless it is the Devil in that element which 
dominates it. Even if all Christians were to combine in a 
solid vote to close the saloons and prevent drinking, it could 
not be done, because the vast majority of men who are the 
voters drink more or less freely whether there are saloons in 
the community or not. 

I am sure that it is this false sort of teaching that is doing 
more injury to the cause of temperance than almost any other 
one thing; and because some so-called reformers and a few 
preachers who mean well, but think little, have from time to 
time tried to place the responsibility of drinking and drunken- 
ness, first upon the saloon-keeper, and second upon the Chris- 
tians (because they fait to close the saloon), and thus allow 
the real culprit, the drinker, whom God personally holds 
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sue P —'? to escape, the cause of temperance is greatly 
indere 

No ye my oe would or could conduct his business very 
long, no matter how much he might advertise it or endeavor 
to enforce his wares upon the public, if the drinking-public 
did not onize him: No man was ever made morally better 
by physical restraint from wrong-doing ; but only when he can 
be made to choose the good and voluntarily resist the evil. 
No man can be made to see his —— ty in the world 
and before God by attempting to shift that responsibilty to 
some one else. Let us then, in the interest of true temper- 


* ance, teach the truth that the drunkard makes himself such, 


and it is not the Christians who fail to do their duty, nor yet 
the saloon-keeper, who is responsible. 

Every man is responsible to God for the duty of 
making the world a better place to live in. Every 
man is responsible to God for the duty of removing 
stumbling-blocks from his brother's path. And the 
nearer to God a man lives, the heavier become his 
responsibilities for his fellows ; that is one of the re- 
wards of dutydone. Jesus Christ's obligations to the 
world of those whom he had voluntarily made his 
fellow-men were heavier than the obligations of any 
of us ; and the obligations of those who know Christ 
best, and who make up his church on earth, are 
heavier than the obligations of those who are estranged 
from him. This is not a truth to chafe under, or to 
rebel against, but to rejoice in as every strong man 
rejoices that he is privileged to bear heavier burdens 
than his weaker brother. The man who is strony has 
the duty and privilege of helping those who are weak 
to become strong. The man who is sober has the 
duty and privilege of helping to save the drunkard 
from his drunkenness. Even some saloon-keepers 
recognize this duty, when they refuse to sell liquor to 
men who have ‘‘had enough.’’ Shall the Christian 
church fail to take as high ground as the saloon- 
keeper who, in this faulty way, is at least reaching out 
toward the truth that he és his brother's keeper ? 

D. L. Moody once said that the world had yet to 
know the power of a completely consecrated man. And 
the world has yet to know the power of a completely 
consecrated church : an aroused church,. conscious of 
the Power within its grasp, awakened to its responsi- 
bility for the world. It is the church of Christ that 
is responsible for heathendom abroad and at home, 
heathendom in the saloon, and in politics, and in 
business, and within the church itself. The church 
first, saloon-keepers second, the weakened drinking- 
man third, would seem to be a fair setting down of 
the order of responsibility for the existence of the 
particular form of temptation that makes drunkenness 
easy in every Christian land. It is true that every 
soul is alone responsible for itself before God for 
the acceptance or rejection of God’s proffered salva- 
tion ; but it is of true that the tempted man will be 
held responsible for the uninvited attacks of temptation 
which stronger men ought to have kept from him. For 
that failure, those who make up the Christian church 
will have to answer. 

x 


Working with Things as They Are 


The man who won't work with men and women 
as they are, because they are not as he would like 
them to be, does not make much headway in this 
world, —a lesson which an editor has to learn very early 
in his work. This truth seems to have been overlooked 
by a North Carolina reader, who raises a question con- 
cerning the kind of material desired for ‘* The Illus- 
tration Round-Table’’ in the lesson department of 
the Times. She writes: 

Will you kindly explain what you mean when you say ‘‘ Do 
not draw upon books or published collections of illustrations. 
. . . Remoteness from present every-day conditions of life 
weakens the usefulness of an illustration. History is better 
than literary fiction, but present life is better than history," 
when you have constantly received, and even given prizes for, 
illustrations taken from books? I have counted at least seven 
of such, distinctly given as quotations, in a few recent numbers 
of The Sunday School Times, two of these receiving the prize. 

If a second-best kind of illustration is the best that 
is submitted, then The Sunday School Times cheer- 
fully uses, and awards prizes to, the second-best, 
while at the same time it hopefully strives to bring its 
contributors up to the higher ground of *‘ best."’ The 
Editor is glad that this question has been raised, for 
it gives an opportunity of emphasizing the need of 
illustrations from the actual life and personal experi- 
ence of readers of the Times, if the ‘‘ Round-Table’”’ 
is going to have all the value that it may have for the 
big family who sit around it. And it is a matter of 
encouragement that occasionally such illustrations are 
secured. In the Times of February 5 the prize was 
awarded for one of that sort. It would be a sincere 
gratification to award the prize every week to the 
«* personally experienced *’ kind of illustration, and 
to that desirable end the Editor invites the co-opera- 
tion of all the readers. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 (Gen. 15: 1, 5-16) 
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Promise to Abraham ? 





What Did God 





a 


Does God’s covenant with Abraham still hold good, or was it necessarily abrogated long ago? Just what was meant by, and 


included in, the promise? These and other questions involved are not easily answered. 


In order to throw special light upon 


them while the whole world is studying the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, the Editor has asked two prominent students of the 
Scriptures, representatives respectively of the best Jewish and Christian thought, to answer the question that heads this page. 


By Professor Israel Friedlaender 


OD'S promise to Abraham, recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, stands at the threshold of Jewish history. It transforms Abram 
the individual into Abraham ‘the father of many nations,’’ but above all 

into the patriarch of the Jewish nation. In form it addresses itself to Abraham, 
but its contents point to the birth and subsequent destinies of the Jewish race. 
The message of our chapter is composed of two parts logically linked with each 
other. The one promises Abraham a numerous seed, the other promises his 
seed a land of its own : ‘‘ Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars. . . So shall 
thy seed be’’ (v. 5); ‘‘ Unto thy seed have I given this land’’ (v. 18). 

And so precious does the possession of a home appear in the eyes of the 
patriarch, who had had to leave his own home, that the prospect of his secd inherit- 
ing the land where he himself, with all his wealth and influence, is but a stranger 
and wanderer, quite overwhelms him. While at the promise—infinitely more 
miraculous—of a numerous seed he believes in the Lord, and it is counted to 
him for righteousness, at the promise of an independent soil he anxiously inquires, 
*«Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?’’ (v. 8), and he is relieved of his 
anxiety only when God confirms his promise by a solemn covenant. 

However, the most precious gifts are not those which are most easily acquired. 
Earthly possessions are acquired and appreciated after hard struggle and bitter ex- 
perience. The Jewish nation was not to receive the Promised Land as a ready gift. 
While nature around him darkens, the patriarch, seized with the horror of great 
darkness, hears through his sleep the awe-inspiring words, ‘* Know of a surety 
that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred years’’ (v. 13). Only after having 
been tested in this bitter trial, after having drained the cup of homelessness, the 
Jewish nation would be worthy to acquire and able to appreciate the blessing of 
a home. 

The announcement of Israel's trial, which is interwoven with God’s promise, 
undoubtedly refers to Israel’s suffering in the bondage of Egypt, and it has been 
calculated that the space between the birth of Isaac, when the promise first began 
to be realized, and the Exodus from Egypt, amounts to exactly four hundred 
years. But our ancient rabbis noticed that this prediction was to become sym- 
bolic of the whole Jewish history, that-it typified the succession of bondages in 
which Israel was held in all subsequent periods. It typifies as well the position 
of the Jewish people at the present time. For the Jew of to-day, living in an 
age which prides itself upon its enlightenment and civilization, which has pro- 
claimed as its motto the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which con- 
centrates its energy on overbridging distances, and thus bringing man nearer to 
man, even the Jew of to-day, hears, while seized with the horror of great dark- 
ness, the fearful cry, ‘‘ Know of a surety that thy Seed shall be a stranger in 
a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them.’’ 
The overwhelming majority of the Jewish nation, crowded in Russia, Roumania, 
Galicia, and in some countries of the East, are treated with a refinement of cruelty 
which would outrage the conscience of humanity were it accorded io beasts. 
Deprived of the most elementary human rights, regarded as outcasts and outlaws, 
made the lightning-conductor for the brutal passions of brutal mobs, a majority 
of our race, numbering nearly eight millions, with ancient traditions and with 
powerful abilities, are being doomed before the eyes of the world to spiritual and 
physical extermination. A minority of our people in some countries of western 
Europe, having won their emancipation through infinite struggles and notable 
achievements, have to fight bitterly for rights solemnly granted them by the con- 
stitution of the land. In some countries they afflict them with pogroms and 
pales of settlement, in others they afflict them with poiitical and social restric- 
tions, and everywhere our people, who as Roman colonists settled in Europe 
earlier than the nations now ruling it, are made to feel the stinging pain of being 
in a land that is not theirs. 

Every rule, of course, allows of exceptions, and the somber picture is not 
devoid of bright spots. . It would be unjust and ungrateful on the part of the Jew 
to deny or to conceal that, apart from a few European countries with an insig- 
nificantly small Jewish population, the Jews in the Anglo-Saxon lands enjoy a 
better lot. The 250,000 Jews of the British Empire are not only tolerated, but 
respected. As for this country, there is no right-minded Jew in any part of the 
world who does not fondly and affectionately think of this great republic, which 
has given shelter to thousands of his persecuted co-religionists, which has gener- 
ously heeded the cry addressec to it in the words of the prophet: ‘‘ Hide 
the outcast; betray not the fugitive. Let mine outcasts dwel! with thee; be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the destroyer’’ (Isa. 16:3, 4). But 
these few spots of brightness only deepen the darkness of the rest of the picture. 
The position of the Jewish people as a whole is sad and somber to the extreme, 
and is aptly typified by the threat involved in God’ s promise to the Jewish patriarch. 

So much for the material position of the Jews. But our nation early realized 
the truth that ‘* man doth not live by bread only’’ (Deut. 8 : 3). It is the cruel 
irony of fate that our people, which as a whole is the poorest of all the nations of 
the earth, is known to the outside world chiefly through its financiers, while its 
spiritual strivings, affecting it more deeply than material interests, remain en- 
tirely unknown. The best and noblest of our nation are even more deeply con- 
cerned, about the spiritual state of the Jews than about their material misery. 
The Jewish nation, represented by its best elements, keenly suffers from longings 
that are not satisfied and hopes that are not fulfilled. They are conscious of the 
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BRAHAM is one of the most outstanding characters in the world’s spiritual 
history. The attempts to resolve the patriarchs into personifications of 
tribes, whatever its success or failure with others, breaks down with him. 

His personality is stamped upon the story, not as that of a faultless hero such as 
tribes love to depict as their founders, but as a man of great nobleness and undeni- 
able frailty, whose greatness lay in the intimacy of his relations with God, and 
his faithfulness to that divine Friend. He lives upon the lips of Moslem, Chris- 
tian, and Jew throughout the East as «‘The Friend"’ (that is)of God. Forin him 
and thus early the tie between God and man was restored from the lower character 
of mere service to the higher relation of friend with friend, in which « love seek- 
eth not its own,’’ but only seeks to enrich its object. And the truth and boldness 
of his friendship show themselves in that sublime appeal : ‘* Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?’’ 

But Abraham is no mere Enoch, to walk with God in the solitude of his own 
heart, and to pass away leaving no other monument of his career than a text in 
the inspired record. He stands at the opening of a new epoch in the spiritual 
development of the race, as the personality through whom that epoch takes its 
beginning. His call at the outset indicated the divine purpose to make this use 
of him ; and at every critical period it is repeated to him. The Abrahamic 
Covenant, as God calls it, covers three points ; (1) that of the seed of Abraham 
shall come an elect nation ; (2) that to this nation shall be given a specified 
country as their own; and (3) that the nation occupying this land shall be 
made a blessing to all the nations. 

In this covenant it is indicated rather than specified that God demanded 
great things of his friend. It reads like a covenant of promises on God's part, 
while no equivalents are asked. This was a mark of the divine confidence in the 
man of whom God could say, ‘‘I have known him, to the end that he may command 
his children and his household after him, that they may keep the way of Jehovah, 
to do righteousness and justice’’ (Gen. 18: 19). We must also remember that 
God's first and most searching demand had already been complied with, in 
that Abraham had left the land of his birth, renouncing its gods as false, and 
committing himself to the guidance of the one true God of all the earth, He 
gave up all the means by which his countrymen and his kinsfolk believed they 
learned the will of the higher powers, and he took God as his counsellor. He gave 
up the holy places in which his fathers had sought divine favor and blessing, 
and went out as a nomad without permanent home or altar. He gave up his 
rights in the rich fields of Chaldea for a bare promise that a land already occu- 
pied by other peoples should be his. It was to the man who had made these 
sacrifices that God made known his covenant. 

1. It is noticeable that the promise first made to him is that he shall be 
the father of a great nation, that this is changed at a later date to ‘‘the father of 
a multitude of nations,’’ while in other places mention is made only of his seed 
or posterity. The Book of Genesis tells of other peoples who could claim descent 
from Abraham, but it fixes attention most upon the one nation which was 
to inherit the land of promise, and which was to abide in the spiric of the 
covenant as did no other. For this nation was to witness ‘to the unity and the 
holiness of God, not always with the faithfulness and loyalty of its great ances- 
tor, yet with an effect upon the thought and character of mankind such as no 
other rivaled. 

The calling of such a nation into existence through Abraham was the first 
purpose of the calling of Abraham. It was the formative period of the world. 
Mankind was shaping itself into political societies, as had not been done before 
the Flood. Unrighteous tyrannies, like that of Nimrod, were not only arising to 
oppress mankind, but to claim to express the character and purpose of the divine 
rule upon the earth. Every one of those old empires professed to be doing the 
divine will in crushing and destroying feebler states and cities. It was the func- 
tion of the Hebrew nation to show God’s methods in a state based upon the holy 
and just will of God. The Epistle to the Hebrews expresses this in plain terms 
when it says that Abraham went out in search of ‘‘ the city that hath the founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.’’ The ‘‘foundations’’ were finally 
laid at Sinai in the Ten Words ; but Sinai itself was the fuller expression of 
the great ideal which God held before the mind of the patriarch in his great 
talks with him. 

2. The world, as Karl Ritter shows, is divided into areas naturally fitted to be 
the home of independent peoples. A nation must have its land, within which to 
work out its destiny and to support its people. God assigns Palestine as its home 
to the unborn nation of the Hebrews, although the land already is in possession 
of other peoples. All this implied that those peoples would be rooted out by the 
Hebrews when the time came for them to take possession. God's methods in 
dealing with corrupt and corrupting peoples is like that of a surgeon. In earlier 
days the surgeon was obliged to cut off many a limb in order to save the body 
alive, where his successors in the art are able to save the limb. So the existing 
means for reclaiming sinful peoples in earlier ages were so imperfect that some had 
to be wiped out, as were Sodom and Gomorrah, that they might not infect others 
with their foul and cruel idolatries. As the Bible repeatedly tells us, it was a 
group of such peoples who were cast out before the Hebrews. 

The land was given to Israel in perpetuity. It is theirs so long as they con- 
tinue to be a nation. This does not imply that actual occupants of other nation- 
alities have acquired no private rights in it, but that it belongs to the Jews as 
America to the Americans, or Switzerland to the Swiss. The Zionite movement 
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of-our time shows that there is a deep sense of this 
in their minds, which is coming out in action. It is 
by their own unfaithfulness that they have lost their 
land, and in part through their preference for more 
profitable work than is farming. It was noted by the 
Romans that the Jews preferred trading to farming, 
and the preference has lasted through all the centuries. 
It has helped to make them a people with no capa- 
city for striking deep root in any land, and thus has 
saved them from being weaned from Palestine, through 
the very fault of character which helped to lose it, 

3. The greatest thing in the promise is that 
Abraham’ s posterity was to be a blessing to all man- 
kind. This would have been accomplished in some 
measure by Judaism standing alone. Its witness for 
the unity and spirituality of God affected the thought 
of the best minds in the nations round about, and has 
entered into the total of the race’s gains. But it was 
through the missionary labors of Christians that the 
Hebrew Scriptures were made the possession of mil- 
lions of readers, who learned the language of duty 
from Moses, of repentance from David, and of hope 
from Isaiah, 

Yet of the things which lay implicit in the promise 
made to Abraham, the advent of the Son of God as 
Son of man was the greatest. ‘‘ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and was glad,"’ 
says Jesus. Exactly in what sense or degree this was 
true may be open to discussion. It implies at least 
that the hopes awakened in the patriarch’s mind could 
be satisfied with nothing less than the redemption of 
the nations to God by such a divine achievement as 
they to whom Jesus spoke were witnessing. To the 
Christian, therefore, the prom’se made to Abraham 
has a depth and a height of meaning which it can have 
for no literal son of Abraham who rejects the greatest 
Teacher his race has produced, and who will not sub- 
mit himself to the grandest spiritual influence which 
has come out of the Hebrew nation for the elevation 
of mankind. The Christian sees in that promise the 
prediction of the development of the national society 
into a universal society,—a. brotherhood of mankind 
under the headship of one who is the rightful «* Lord 
and head of every man.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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What Did God Promise to Abraham ? 


By Professor Israel Friedlaender 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


great spiritual powers still latentin our people, They 
feel that the nation is still capable of adding an inde- 
pendent current to the stream of human civilization. 
They fondly think of the prophetic promise that Israel 
should become a light unto the nations, and they sadly 
realize that the light still burning in its own midst 
is constantly threatened by hatred and persecution. 
Our nation is anxious to hew out its own path for its 
national spirit and to develop it on the basis of its 
glorious traditions. But hostile surroundings check 
its development, and, living for the most part in a 
land that is not theirs, the Jews are forced into a 
spirit that is not theirs, This spiritual anxiety is not 
so palpable as is the material discomfort of our na- 
tion, but it is no less real and painful. 

The thinking Jew of to-day, thus gravely con- 
cerned about the material and spiritual disabilities of 
his race, looks with feelings of hope and relief toward 
God’s promise to Abraham: ‘‘ Unto thy seed have 
I given this land.’’ He realizes that the Jews still 
have a land which #s theirs, theirs by right of Divine 
promise and historical tradition, and he is convinced 
that this promise once fulfilled, the Jewish problem 
would find a final and satisfactory solution. It is this 
conviction which has found its expression in the move- 
ment known as Zionism. _It has crystallized the deep, 
though dim, yearnings and hopes of the Jewish nation 
since its dispersion, into the sharply defined resolu- 
tion adopted as the fundamental principle of the 
movement by the first Zionist Congress in Basle in 
1897 : ‘‘ Zionism aims at establishing a publicly and 
legally assured home in Palestine.’’ The Zionists who 
now live in countries where they are treated like citi- 
zens are by no means unmindful of their duties to- 
ward the lands of their birth or abode. Together 
with all the Jews they scrupulously heed the advice 
of the prophet: ‘‘And seek the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried away captive, 
and pray unto the Lord for it ; for in the peace thereof 
shall ye have peace’’ (Jer. 29: 7). They cheerfully 
carry the burdens of the commonwealth to which they 
belong. They are ready to sacrifice their substance, 
and, if need be, their lives, for its welfare. -But they 
strive at the same time to create a center for the Jewish 
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nation on its hallowed soil, where its persecuted mem- 
bers shall find refuge from the wrath of the oppressor, 


_ where the spirit of Judaism shall develop in accord- 


ance with the noblest traditions and ideals of our 
nation, and where the qualities and abilities of our 
race shall find their proper channel, and contribute 
their mite toward the development and betterment of 
mankind. 

The Zionists by no means overlook the difficulties 
which beset the realization of their hopes. But they 
know that also their ancestors in Egypt gained their 
independence after long struggles and trials. They 
are ready for the sacrifices which their ideal should 
demand from them, They will do all within their 
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power to transform the hope into a fact. They are 
sure of the approval of all right-minded Christians, 
who cannot but sympathize with a scheme which aims 
at the re-establishment of Israel in the land of its 
promise. But, above all, they rely on the Promise 
itself. They believe that the Covenant between God 
and Abraham which assured the Jewish nation of a 


- land even before it was born, will never be broken. 


‘‘For the mountains may depart, and the hills be 
removed : but my lovingkindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall my covenant of peace be re- 
moved, saith the Lord, that hath mercy on thee’’ (Isa. 
54 : 10). 

JewisH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
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By Annie Trumbull Slosson 





(Concluded from issue of February 2) 


IME would fail me to tell of all Benny’s comments 
on the wonderful tales he read in that old Book, 
what he said of Elijah, of Ruth, of Daniel, 

Esther, and the prophets. One of the many lessons 
I learned from him, one of the truths I discovered, 
was this: I saw plainly for the first time in my life 
that one could see the humorous in those old narra- 
tives, while all the time maintaining a reverential atti- 
tude towards them and their source. 

This was more markedly displayed when we read 
the New Testament stories. I have rarely met with 
greater love and veneration than this simple believer 
showed for the Master. Many, many times have I 
heard his soft, mellow, Southern voice tremble and 
break as he read of those last days of the blessed 
Lord's earthly life. Often, often, have I come upon 
him as he sat alone on the doorstep of our country 
home, the Ferns, spelling out with moving finger from 
the big Bible the same sorrowful record, his eyes wet 
with tears, ‘his dark face quivering with emotion. 
But he smiled, nay, laughed aloud, though always 


~ indulgently, over the attributes of the all-human char- 


acters portrayed in the Gospels and Acts. He had 
an amused fellow feeling for Zaccheus, ‘little ot 
stature,’’ as he climbed the tall sycomore tree in his 
anxiety to ‘‘see Jesus who he was.’’ 
the demon-driven swine flying down a steep place 
into the sea brought invariably a merry laugh. But 
of all personages having their part in the divine story, 
Peter was his favorite hero and Peter amused him 
most. To this day my memory of his attitude 
towards that very human apostle has its effect, and I 
find myself sometimes almost smiling the same lov- 
ing, indulgent smile that Benny's dark face always 
wore at mention of Peter. By some strange intuition, 
the lad seemed to understand the great apostle with 
his virtues, his faults and mistakes, better perhaps 
than other wiser, more learned students. 

‘Oh, he was all right, Peter was,’’ he would say 
earnestly. ‘‘ He always meant well, and he was good, 
real good. But he had queer ways. I've seen folks 
just exactly like him in some things, always thinkin’ 
he could do everything better than anybody else, 
braggin’ about what he dast do and how much better 
he could love folks than anybody else, and how he 
never d, never'd go back on his friends or be scared 
of anything, and then slippin’ up first time on all 
them points.”’ 

So when Benny read of Peter's ‘*rebuking’’ our 
Lord and refusing to believe what he foretold of his 
coming sorrows, when he heard of his seeming boast 
of how much he had sacrificed for his Master and his 
inquiry as to the reward he should receive, when he 
learned of his eager assurances of unfailing love and 
loyalty to Jesus and of the terrible failure in time of 
trial, his inability to watch even one hour in that last 
lonely vigil, of the shrinking fears which made him 
prove false to his vows and led him to his base de- 
nial, my scholar showed little wonder and no bitter 
scorn. He would smile and shake his head. ‘‘ Might 
’ a’ knowed it,’’ he would say, ‘‘ braggin’ and then 
slippin’ up, braggin’ and then slippin’ up. Oh, that’s 
his way, but he'll come out all right, you see if he 
don’t."". And when he read of the Master's éarnest 
questioning of the penitent disciple, that heartbreak- 
ing ‘* Lovest thou me ?”’ and Peter’s mournful, ‘* Thou 
knowest,’’ he laughed as well as cried, saying hysteri- 
cally, «‘And he did love Him and He knowed it all 
the time, but He was just trying him.’’ 

The account given by Matthew of the night 


The picture of | 


upon the Sea of Galilee, when our Lord went out to 
his storm-tossed followers, walking upon the water 


_ and filling their childish, human souls with fears of 


the supernatural, and disembodied spirits, was one of 
Benny's favorite stories. For a long time his appar- 
ent levity, the unsuppressed merriment with which 
he heard or read it, really shocked me. He saw this 
and tried to control himseifi But the picture of his 
friend and hero whom he loved so well in spite of the 
idiosyncrasies he so fully appreciated, the thought of 
him springing into the waves with his usual self-confi- 
dence to go to his Master, and then giving way to ter- 
ror and crying for help, seemed to the youth over- 
poweringly amusing. In response to my looks and 
words of disapproval he would gasp out as well as he 
could, ‘‘Oh, please don’t be mad, I ain’t disre- 
spectful. There ain't anybody in the whole world 
that thinks more of Peter than I do, you know that, 
but then I understand him and he always makes me 
Jaugh. And I know just how he felt that time. He 
see Jesus walkin’ on the top of the water and it looked 
so easy he was sure he could do it hisself. That's 
the way I used to think when I see folks skatin’, be- 
fore I learnt how. It looked just as easy and: I'd 
think I could do it too, but, tell ye, when I put skates 
on and tried—! Peter he found it that way too and 
see how scaret he was and how he hollered out for 
help, first thing.’’ And again his big frame would 
shake with mirth, honest and, I firmly believe, in no 
wise irreverent. Ashe said to me many times in 
speaking of the matter, ‘‘Peter wouldn’t mind my 
laughin’. I'd just as lief do it right before his face. 
And I reckon I shall some day, when I see him.”’ 

That leads me to Benny's ideas of another life and 
of the heaven he hoped and expected to reach, 

Noone who knew him could doubt his being an 
earnest, honest Christian, and I knew well how he 
loved his Lord and longed to see him face to face and 
know the joys of the blessed. But one of his often- 
expressed desires used to puzzle me. 

‘*Do you know,’’ once asked a young relative of 
mine, who was much attached to Benny and received 
from him many confidences, ‘‘do you know why Ben 
is so anxious to get to. heaven? He talks to me about 
it by the hour but you could never guess. He wants 
to see Samson !”’ 

Very soon the lad expressed the same desire to me 
and tried to explain his reasons. He was himself 
gifted with great physical strength and very proud of 
this. No one in the neighborhood cauld lift such 
heavy weights so easily, with so little apparent effort, 
and Samson too was a strong man. As Benny said, 
‘He's called the strongest man that ever was, you 
know, and he done a heap of big liftin’. But ’tisn’t 
always strength that makes you do that; it’s knack. 
Now my notion is that Samson had a knack of heftin’. 
*Twas his own knack and he wouldn’t show anybody 
else how he done it, so they thought it was all his 
great strength. Now I’ ve-got a knack too. I ain’t any 
stronger really than Aleck Staggs, but he can’t begin to 
put as heavy a trunk on his shoulder as I can, because 
I’ ve got a knack, a knack of heftin’. So when I get 
to heaven I want to talk to Samson. Down here 
‘course he wouldn't tell his secret, but up there he 
won't care, and I ’most know he'll show me how he 
done it.’’ 

««But, Benny,’’ I said, somewhat shocked at this 
purely earthly craving in his desire to depart, ‘‘is 
that your only reason for wanting to go to heaven? Is 
there no one else you long to see?”’ 

He gave me one look and I felt ashamed of my 
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doubts even before he cried reproachfully, ‘‘Oh, I 
thought you'd understand, ma'am. Don't you think 
I knew better than that who I'd ought to speak to first 
of all, who I want to speak to? Why, even down 
here in the world I’ve got manners enough to know 
when I go toa house, to a party or anything, that I'a 
ought to speak first to the head of the house, And 
then—I don't want to make you feel bad, ma’ am, but 
you know who else I want to see most, my dear old 
master at the Ferns, But after I'd done that I reck- 
oned they'd let me goin back and talk with Samson.”’ 
He invariably used this expression, ‘sin back’’ in 
speaking of the strong man’s present abiding-place, 
andI once asked him why he did this. It seemed 
that for some reason he could not explain he had 
assumed that Samson, the Nazarite, was now em- 
ployed in the kitchen department or servants’ quar- 
ters of the home so real and desirable to his simple 
soul, 

When the reports and forecasts of the Government 
Weather Bureau began to be printed in the newspa- 
pers (I think it was not called the Weather Bureau 
then ; it was in the days of the so-styled «Old Proba- 
bilities ’'), Benny was much disturbed. He could 
not bear to hear us read or auote them. He insisted 
that only God knew what the weather would be and 
nobody else had a right to prophesy concerning it. 
He quoted passage after passage from the Bible to 
show this. If we told him that the morning paper 
promised a change of wind he shook his head scorn- 
fully and said, quoting with a free translation, ‘‘ The 
wind blows where it’s got a mind to and nobody can't 
tell where it comes from nor where it goes to.’ If we 
told him of the forecast for the coming day he would 
say impatiently, ‘‘ Didn’t the Lord forbid that kind 
o’ thing? Didn't he say ‘Don’t take no thought for 
to-morrow’ ?’’ One day when—perhaps to test him 
and draw out his amusing opposition—the head of 
the house spoke in praise of the wonderful foreknowl- 
edge of the weather prophets of that time, Benny 
burst out vehemently with, ‘‘ They had 'em in Bible 
times too, and you know what the Lord said about 
‘em. A lot of them weather-wisers came to him and 
asked him about weathersigns. What did he say 
about it? He said they theyselves was always a 
guessin’ and sayin’ if the sky was all red at night 
*twould be fair next day, and if twas red in the morn- 
ing they'd say ’t was going to be bad afore night, but 
fact was they didn’t know nothin’ about it, and as for 
him he wouldn't help’em a mite or give’em any sign 
to guess by. And he sent’em off and a good thing 
too."’ 

‘« But if they see a storm traveling towards us and 
warn us of it, Benny, is not that a good thing ?*? 
asked my young nephew one day:: 

‘No, sir,’’ quickly replied the skeptical Benny. 
‘‘Ifhe see they'd got it right that time, he’d just 
hurry and change his orders, and the storm would go 
the other way.’ 

This same nephew, a boy of ten or eleven, was 
sometimes much troubled and bewildered by Benny's 
apparent heresies. One day he came to me almost in 
tears, saying sadly that Benny had been ‘‘ making 
fun of the attraction of gravitation. He says there 
isn’t any such thing, auntie. I’ve told him all about 
it and about how it was found out by that apple 
dropping off the tree, but he just laughs at it. Won't 
you please tell him it's so?’’ Benny stood near, a 
half-ashamed look on his face, which, however, wore 
a determined expression as if he would say with Gali- 
leo, ‘‘It does move.’’ At my questioning he spoke 
up bravely though respectfully : 

‘* Why course there ain’t any such thing, ma’am, 
’less it’s only a queer name you give to God and what 
he can do. 
thing it ’ll fall down to the ground. Anybody knows 
that. But he says it’s this ’traction gravitation busi- 
ness does it. No, it ain’t, it's God. Master Charley 
says, ‘It couldn’ fall up, could it?’ and I says yes, if 
God wanted it to. Hesays, ‘well it never did and it 
never will.’ And I says how do you know that? If 
you go on doubtin’, God 'll make it go the other way 
and everything will fall up ’stead o’ down, and then 
where’ ll your old ’ traction be?’’ 

It was not only while he was a youth that Benny 
lived in my household. He served me—oh, so faith- 
fully and well !—for more than twenty years, and was 
still in my employ when, a man in middle age, he 
passed from earth. He was stricken down very sud- 
denly, but lingered, ill and helpless, for several days. 
He was conscious, I think, almost to the last, but 
spoke little, and at times his mind seemed to wander. 
I sat by his bed a great part of the time, and he 
seemed to like to have me there. Sometimes I read 
to him or repeated his favorite verses. When he was 
first ill I took the large illustrated Bible, from which 


Master Charley says that if you drop a‘ 
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he had usually read at his lessons, and sat turning 
the leaves in search of a fitting passage to read aloud. 
Benny opened his languid eyes, shook his head and 
whispered : 

‘*Not that Bible, the other one, his.’’ I went to 
my room and brought the small morocco-covered 
book used by the master of the Ferns, at rest long 
before, and Benny smiled content. Afterwards it was 
always from that volume that I read to him. Onceas 
I began, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd,’’ he smiled and 
said, ‘‘ David,’’ and a moment later, ‘‘a stone out of 
the water.’’ I knew he was thinking of the shepherd 
lad and the pebble from the brook. But his favorite 
chapter in those hours was that one, loved by so many 
weary souls, the fourteenth of John, ‘‘Let not your 
heart be troubled.’” When one evening | began to read 
verses from the Sermon on the Mount, which he had 
always loved and much of which he had committed 
to memory, he shook his head and said, ‘*‘ Many man- 
sions, many mansions,’’ and I knew he wanted to hear 
about the Father’s house. As I read slowly the verse, 
‘In my Father's house are many mansions,’’ he 
whispered again, ‘‘ David ;’’ then, after a pause, 
‘«Samson ;"’ a long pause ; then a smile, the ghost of 
that amused, indulgent, loving smile which always of 
old greeted the name, and he breathed out softly, 
+¢ Peter.’’ 

He passed away quietly, his hand, that strong, 
black hand which had done its work so well, in my 
own, 

I know that he is ‘‘ forever with the Lord’’ (I can 
hear his mellow voice still as he used to sing that 
hymn to old Dennis); I feel that he has met again 
the dear earthly master whom he served so well at 
the Ferns, and | fully believe he has seen his hero, 
Peter, the impetuous, impulsive, loving disciple, and 
perhaps has gone as he wished ‘in back’’ for a con- 
fidential talk with Samson about his ‘‘knack of 
heftin’.”" His grave is in the same old cemetery 
where lies, a few feet away, my good old Drusy of 
simple faith. And on the plain, white stone are cut 
the words, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 

New York Ciry. 











How Carl Delivered Lime 
By Alice M. Farrington 


" O YOU want a boy to mow your lawn, Mr. 


Fenton ?”’ 
Mr. Fenton looked thoughtfully over the 
counter of the village hardware store at Carl for a 
minute. Then he asked, ‘‘ Could you drive a horse ?’’ 
Carl’s eyes sparkled. 
‘I'd like to!’’ he said eagerly. 
‘*John fell off his bicycle last evening, and broke 
his arm,’’ explained Mr. Fenton, ‘‘and if you think 
you can, you may take John's place and deliver goods 


for me. Do you know how to harness ?’’ questioned 
Mr. Fenton. 
‘Yes sir,’’ said Carl. 


‘¢Then you may go to my stable and get Red Billy 
right now,"’ said Mr. Fenton. 

The horse was called Billy when Mr. Fenton bought 
him. He already had one horse named Billy. But 
old Billy was white, and young Billy was red, so they 
got to be called White Billy and Red Billy. 

This morning Red Billy didn’ t want to be harnessed. 
He held his head so high that Carl’s short arms could 
not get the bridle on. It was a very crestfallen little 
boy that appeared at Mrs, Fenton’s back door. 

‘*Red Billy won’t let me harness him,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Fenton smiled. ‘‘He often acts so,’’ she 
comforted him. ‘‘ John !’’ she called. 

John, pale and with one arm in a sling, came out. 
He was Mr. Fenton's son as wellas clerk. John went 
to the barn with Carl and took hold of the bridle with 
his good hand. 

‘Here, Bill !’’ he said sternly. ‘‘No nonsense !"’ 
And Red Billy meekly held down his head and let 
Carl slip the bridle on. 

«*Carl,’’ said Mr. Fenton, when he and Red Billy 
reached the store, ‘‘there’s a lot of lime to go to the 
South Shore. Deliver it at the new house on top of 
Century Hill. It's only half a load, so you won't 
have any trouble.’’ 

Carl let Red Billy walk all the way, for the day was 
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hot, and two miles is a long distance to haul even 
half of a heavy load. 

When they came to the brook, Red Billy hesitated 
at the bridge. It was old and a little shaky. He 
took a step or two and then stopped short. 

**Get up, Red Billy !"' said Carl, But Red Billy 
would not go any farther. Carl jumped down from 
the high seat and took Red Billy by the bits. The 
horse started willingly then, and let Carl lead him 
across the bridge. 

Carl climbed back on the seat and they started once 
more. But when they got to Century Hill, Red Billy 
stopped again. 

If John had been there, he would have spoken to 
the horse in a tone of authority, and Red Billy would 
have put out all his splendid strength and gone gal- 
lantly up the hill. But Carl’s worried little voice had 
no effect. Carl tried tc lead him as he had over the 
bridge. But Century Hill was the longest, steepest 
hill in town, and Red Billy didn’t propose to haul up 
that load, Finally Carl flicked him lightly.with the 
whip. Red Billy wasn’t used to a whip ; usually it 
was enough for John to speak to him. This was the 
merest touch, just with the red cotton tassel on the 
snapper, and Red Billy brushed the place with his 
tail as if it had been a fly. Perhaps he thought it was 
one. Anyway, he did not stir from the spot. Carl 
was in despair. 

««Red Billy,’’ he demanded at last, ‘‘ will you haul 
up three casks?'’ Red Billy only blinked sleepily. 

««T'll have to try it,’’ said Carl. 

He tumbled two casks out of the back of the wagon 
to the ground. Red Billy looked around at the noise, 
and what he saw was Carl rolling the casks into the 
ditch. He put them under the bushes and broke off 
leafy branches to cover them carefully. 

‘« Now, Red Billy,"’ he commanded firmly, ‘Get 
up!’ And Red Billy did. 

Carl delivered his three casks, and then Red Billy 
traveled slowly down the long, steep, stony hill to the 
bottom. 

I'll have to find some one to help me now,"’ said 
Carl to himself anxiously. ‘‘I can’t get that lime 
back into the wagon alone."’ 

It was a country neighborhood, and no one was in 
sight. It was not till he reached the next house that 
he found anybody, and then it was only a boy, not 
much larger than he. Carl explained the situation. 

‘‘We can’t lift those heavy casks up into the 
wagon. We'll have to take some boards along.’’ 

The boy obligingly found boards, and they drove 
back to where the two casks were hidden. Slanting 
the boards from the wagon to the ground for a roll- 
way, together they got the lime up and into the wagon. 
Billy made no objection to taking these up the hill. 

‘¢There’s another load of lime for South Shore,’’ 
said Mr. Fenton to Carl next day. ‘This time it's 
for the new house at the foot of the hill.’’ 

There were other things to be delivered in different 
places at the South Shore, and when Carl reached 
Century Hill a roundabout back road had brought 
them to the top instead of the bottom of the hill. 

Red Billy looked down the long length of the hill. 
It was hard to hold back on a heavy load going down 
hill, Red Billy knew. So he stopped on the crest of 
the hill. 

In vain Carl tried to make him go down. 
would not be driven, and he would not be led. 

‘«Well, then,’’ sighed the little boy, ‘‘I'll have to 
do it myself.’’ 

He turned the horse’s head toward the side, It 
was cool and shady there, and Red Billy browsed con- 
tentedly on the tender tips of bushes. Carl put down 
the tail-board of the wagon and let a lime cask fall 
into the road. Then he began to roll the cask down 
hill, It bumped over the ridges and hollows, and 
grated on the stones, and left a white trail where the 
lime sifted through the cracks of the cask. Faster 
and faster went the cask as it gained headway. Carl 
checked it as much as he could; he was afraid it 
might burst open, and all the lime be lost on the 
ground. But he got it to the bottom in safety, and 
rolled it into the yard of the new house. 

Then he toiled back to the top of the hill again. 
He threw the second cask out of the wagon. Five 
casks he rolled down the hill one at a time. 

They all reached the foot uninjured—‘‘ not one 
broken open !’’ said Carl with satisfaction and relief. 

Carl wearily, but triumphantly climbed. the hill for 
the last time. 

‘«Now will you go, Red Billy ?’’ he asked taking 
up the reins. And Red Billy reluctantly left his shady 
bushes, and picked his way down the hill, over the 
road powdered white with lime from the casks he ought 
to have hauled down instead of an empty wagon. 

Brewer, MAINE. 
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LESSON 8. FEBRUARY 24. GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM 


(Read Gen. 15-17.) Memory verses: 5, 6 
Golden Text: He believed in Jehovah, and he reckoned it to him for righteousness.—Gen. 15 ; 6 





COMMON VERSION 


1 After these things the word of the LORD 
came unto Abram in a vision, saying, Fear 
not, Abram : I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward. 


5 And he brought him forth abroad, and 
said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number them: and 
he said unto him, So shall thy seed be. 

6 And he believed in the LoRD; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness. 

7 And he said unto him, I am the LoRD 
that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
to give thee this land to inherit it. 

And he said, Lord Gop, whereby shall 
I know that I shall inherit it ? 

9 And he said unto him, Take me an heifer 
of three years old, and a she goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a 


AMERTCAN REVISION 


1 After these things the word of Jehovah 
came unto Abram in a vision, saying, Fear 
not, Abram: I am thy shield, !and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward. 


5 And he brought him forth abroad, and said, 
Look now toward heaven, and number the 
stars, if thou be able to number them: and 
he said unto him, So shall thy seed be. 6 
And he believed in Jehovah; and he reck- 
oned it to him for righteousness. 7 And he 
said unto him, I am Jehovah that brought 
thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee 
this land to inherit it. 8 And he said, O Lord 
a whereby shall I know that I shall 
nherit it? 9 And he said unto him, Take me 
a heifer of three years old, and a she-goat 
three years old, and a ram three years old, 


COMMON VERSION 


one against another : but the birds divided he 
not. 

1r And when the fowls came down upon 
the carcases, Abram drove them away. 

12 And when the sun was going down, a 
deep sleep fell upon Abram ; and, lo, a horror 
of great darkness fell upon him. 

13 And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land ¢haé is not their's, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them tour hundred years ; 

14 And also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance. 

15 And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; 
thou shalt be buried in a good old age. 

16 But in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again: for the iniquity of the 
Amorites és not yet full. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


the other: but the birds divided he not. 11 
And the birds of prey came down upon the 
carcasses, and Abram drove them away. 

12 And when the sun was going down, a 
deep sleep fell upon Abram ; and, lo, a horror 
of great darkness fell upon him. 13 And he 
said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy 
seed shall be sojourners in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years ; 14 and also 
that nation, whom they shall serve, will I 
judge: and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance. 15 But thou shalt go 
to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt be buried 
in a good old age. 16 And in the fourth gen- 
eration they shall come hither again: for the 
iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full. 





turtledove, and a young pigeon. 
to And he took unto him all these, and 
divided them in the midst, and laid each piece 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


VERY man believes something. And what he 
believes determines his life. Some people scoff 
at ‘‘creeds.” They don’t realize that they have 

their own creeds, and are bound hand and foot by 
them. Some men believe that the only way to get 
on in this world is to look out for Number One,—Lot 
was one ot that kind; others, that they can sin about 
as they please and stop whenever they please; oth- 
ers, that if a man does as well as he can, that is all 
God expects of him; others, that it is quite enough 
to look out for this world,—the next will take care of 
itself; others, that there is no God: and so, in an 
endless variety of beliefs, men are thoughtfully or 
thoughtlessly shaping their lives. But the man does 
not live who does not believe something, and believe 
it hard, hard enough to stake his present and future, 
body and soul, on it. He may like to call himself 
‘* agnostic,” but that does not alter the case at all. 
What do you believe ? 

Rather important, is it not, to know what we be- 
lieve? And still more important to know that what 
we believe is right, and safe,—that it is the des? be- 
lief ? Perhaps every one thinks that his own belief 
is the best belief; but that does not make it so. 

Abram came to a time in his life when he had to 
settle the question of his own belief—if it was a ques- 
tion—very positively and unmistakably. He had 
already had an eventful life, an exciting life. Get 
your class to tell you all that had happened in his life 
so far, from the day when he first left Ur to move 
northward to Haran. Be sure to include the great 
military campaign of chapter 14. God had been 
making sere ye to him. What were they? What 
was the first ? (12: 1-3.) The second? (12: 7.) The 
third ? (13 : 14-17.) 

But now things had come to a sort of standstill. 
Mr. Gordon’s first paragraph tells just what was 
troubling Abram. nd in the midst*of that trouble, 
God makes Abram some more promises. You have 
your opportunity here to tell the story of the vision 
and the covenant very vividly. Use, in doing so, 
such material as is given in the following parts of 
this week’s lesson-helps: 


The cause of Abram’s depression (Beecher, on v. 1). 

Why Abram had good cause to fear depredation in that 
land (Howie, 1). 

The significance of the word ‘ shield ’’ to Abram (Ridg- 
way, 1). 

The full force of that star-metaphor, and how it brought 
the promise home to Abram (Gordon, 3). 

The glory of the Syrian sky at night (Howie, 2). 

The animal - sacrifice covenant among Arab - Semites 
(Ruby Howie). 

The meaning of a blood-covenant simply explained 
(Ridgway, 5). 


That, then, is what happened to Abram at this 
crisis-time in his life. God made, or offered to make, 
a covenant with him. But no one can force a cove- 
nant on any one else, any more than a quarrel; it 
takes two to make it, ir both cases. To complete 
this covenant, Abram had something to do. God 
promised to do a great deal; what was to be Abram's 
part in it? The fifth paragraph of, Mr. Gordon's 
article answers thequestion. Abram’s part was sim- 
ply to believe that God would do what he promised. 
So you see the question of Abraham’s belief was a 
pretty important one: important to himself, impor- 


and a turtle-dove, and a young 
And he took him all these, and divided them 
in the midst, and laid each half over against 
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tant to the rest of the world through all the ages, 
and important to God. For God weeds men who will 
trust him, says Mr. Gordon in his fifth paragraph. 
Now will somebody give the Golden Text ? Good; 
so Abram did believe in God, and in all that God 
promised, and God ‘‘reckoned it to him for right- 
eousness.” ‘*An easy way to be righteous,” says 
someone ; ‘‘ anybody could be righteous that way; 
wish I had the chance now.” But haven't you ? And 
was it so easy as it sounds? Stop and think a mo- 





The First Prize-Winner 





is George B. Curtis, of Pittsford, Vermont, 
who, by answering correctly all the Mystery 
Box questions for 12 weeks since November 
first, has won the award of a gold fountain pen. 
There are plenty more pens and Bibles waiting 
for more prize-winners. Are you going to 
have one? Andthe Honor Rolls are now ma- 
turing also. Send for the Mystery Box leaflet 
of full particulars. 


The Mystery Box 


The names of all who are entitled to mention in 
the Honor Roll of December-February (inclusive), 
should be sent to the Editor at once. The Mys- 
tery Box leaflet will be sent to any one upon request. 











Occastonally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, in this issue. 


1, What kings had Abram recently defeated in 
battle ? 

2. What had Abram to sustain him in his faith ? 

3. Describe the Arab Semite’s idea of a blood 
covenant. 

4. Give a simple definition of prayer. 

5. Why did the word ‘‘shield’’ have a special 
significance to Abram just now ? 

6. What man did Abram fear might, instead of 
his own son, be his heir ? 

7. What are our instruments for entering into 
covenant with God ? 

8. Where in the New Testament do we find one 
of God’s covenants with men ? 

9. What does Professor Kent call the Old Testa- 
ment? 

10, Give in five words a definition of faith. 

11. What did the fire that lighted Abram’s sacri- 
fice represent? 

12. Describe what great confidence some white 
people living in Indian Territory have had in an 
Indian woman there. 

13. Where did Lot continue to live after he had 
been rescued by Abram ? 

14. How much water is taken up from the sea 
into the clouds every year ? 

15. What new name was given Abram soon after 
this, and what reason did God give for the new 
name ? 














1 Or, thy reward shall be exceeding great 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


ment of what a ‘‘ discipline of delay ” (Sanders, sec- 
ond aor Abram was being tested with, and 
how little apparent reasonableness there was, after 
all, in these promises of God. For a very clear ex- 
planation of that phrase ‘‘reckoned it to him for 
righteousness,” read Professor Beecher (on v. 6). So 
it appears that Abram’s ‘belief’? was something 
more and better than just saying ‘‘ yes” to a single 
proposition: it was a habit of mind, which controlled 
his life. Doesn’t that explanation of Professor 
Beecher’s sound very much like an account of the 
way in which belief in One who said ‘‘ Before Abram 
was born, I am,” is ‘‘ reckoned for righteousness ” 
to-day to those who, without belief, would be lost in 
sin? The Father who saves us for our belief in Him- 
self as revealed in Christ seems to have been the 
same kind of Father to Abram, and to have saved 
him in the same way. We might almost say that 
Abram’s Christian faith was the means of his salva- 
tion and success. 

After all, is belief in God, and in God's power and 
love, unreasonable or reasonable? Use the first 
Illustration as you ask this question. Suggest some 


~ other reasons for our belief, as given in Mr. Ridg- 


way’s second, third, and last paragraphs, and the 
lessons of trust that we may find in the stars (Gor- 
don, 4; Dunning, 2). 

As God offered to make a covenant with Abram, 
so he offers to make a covenant with us. What are 
some of his promises to us, the fulfilment of which 
depends simply on our taking him at his word? Let 
your pupils suggest some of their own accord, and 
then call for these references : Isaiah 26: 3; Mala- 
chi 3: 10; Matthew 6: 33; John 14: 13, 23 ; John 16: 
13, 26,27; 1 Peter 1: 1-9 ; Revelation 3: 21. 

When once we have learned to believe in God, and 
let that belief control our lives, how much then can 
harm or trouble us? What did Chrysostom think on 
this point, when the Romanemperor was trying 
to make him give up his belief? Tell the inci- 
dent of the second Illustration. There’s no such 
thing as really getting hurt in the Lord's service. 

So it is reasonable, and it is safe, to believe in God 
and in his every promise to us; but is it easy ? 
Does it cost anything ? Close the lesson by answer- 
ing this question with the story of the straight answer 
by which a dying railroad engineer startled the presi- 
dent of his road (fourth Illustration). 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


What did God promise to Abram? This question is an- 
swered by prominent Jewish and Christian students of the 
Scriptures, on pages 63 and 64. 

The entire Old Testament continues the story of the 
renewing, breaking, and renewing of this covenant (Dun- 
ning, 1). 

God’s promisé, when repeated later (Gen. 17), meant 
something better than Abram imagined ; it meant an Isaac, 
not an Ishmael. God’s promises are always better than 
our best anticipations. 

God is always willing to encourage faltering faith by 
signs (Gordon, last; Ridgway, 4). 

Abram needed the training of this testing (Gordon, 1 ; 
Sanders, 1). 

What was signified by Abram’s driving away of the 
birds of prey from the covenant-animals? asks Professor 
Sanders. 

Abram’s conversation with God a model for our praying 
(Gordon, 2). 

The fact that the exercise of faith is hard is evidence 
that it is building for eternity (Dunning, last). 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 (Gen. 15: 1, 5-16) 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—Some years later than the events of the 
receding lesson, but before the marriage with 
agar and the birth of Ishmael. Perhaps about 

1920 B.C., though there is no consensus as to the 

numeral. After Lot had been for some time tenting 

near Sodom, he was carried captive by the four kings, 

and was rescued by Abram (Gen. 14), but continued 

to dwell in the Sodom country. Afterward came the 

vision to Abram as described in the lesson. 
Place.—Perhaps near Hebron. 
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Mt. Ararat 














Persons.—Abram and ‘‘Damascus Eliezer,” who 
seems to have been Abram’s foreman, and the natural 
successor to the headship of the clar. in case Abram 
should die without an heir by blood. Perhaps he is 
the man whom Abraham afterward sent to Mesopo- 
tamia to bring a wife for Isaac (Gen. 24). 

There is no ground whatever for saying that Gene- 
sis 15 and Genesis 17 are contradictory traditions con- 
cerning the same incident. They are what they 
purport to be, two different accounts of two different 
covenant transactions, with an interval of several 
years between them. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Zhe wora of Jehovah: The phrase or- 
dinarily denotes a message given by Jehovah to a 
prophet.— Vzston : Another word ordinarily denoting 
prophetic function. It is clear that the writer in- 
tended to represent that Abram had prophetic gifts. 
—Fear not: Here is an implication that Abram was 
depressed in mind, and the following verses suggest 
the reason. He was disappointedin Lot. Even after 
being rescued by Abram Lot still preferred the Sodom 
country, and did not return to his natural relations of 
heirship with Abram. There was no one of Abram’s 
blood to whom the headship of the clan and the bless- 
ing of the promise could descend.—7hy reward shall 
be exceeding great: So, correctly, the margin of the 
American Revision. 

Verse 5.—Brought him forth abroad : Out of doors, 
from his tent.—/Vi Therefore this 





umber the stars: 
part of the transaction was in the night time. 

Verse 6.—And he believed in Jehovah: Theverbis 
frequentative: he was wont to believe.—Reckoned itt 
tohim for righteousness: An account-keeping phrase. 
On the debit side Jehovah charged Abram with all 
that which he ought to be and do in order to deserve 
the divine approval, ana the debt was a hopeless one, 
which Abram could never pay. But on the other side 
he credited Abram with being a person who habitu- 
‘ally placed his confidence in Jehovah, and in the Case 
of such a person free grace balances the debt. It is 
a cramping of the passage to speak as if Abram’s 
believing in Jehovah consisted merely in his accepting 
as true an apparently incredible statement which Je- 
hovah made to him. Abram’s faith was a habit of 
mind, and one which in the main controlled his con- 
duct. 

Verses 7-9.—/ am Jehovah that brought thee out 
of Ur: Just new Abram’s believing attitude is being 
sorely tested; Jehovah encourages him by reminding 
him of the past.—O Lord Jehovah! The exclamatory 
form is indicative of the intensity of Abram’s feeling. 
—Whereby shall I know? Yhe longing for clearer 
knowledge is not a mark of weak faith.— 7ake me a 
heifer, etc.: In response to Abram’s faith his knowl- 
edge is to be made more certain, by meansof a solemn 
transaction between Jehovah and himself. 

Verses 10-12.—And he took him all these : Of course 
Abram did not make these preparations by starlight 
that night; he made them the next day, perhaps, or 
some other day. They were complete in the after- 
noon, not long before sunset (vs. 11-12). It is silly to 
say that verse 5 is in contradiction with verse 12. The 
sacrifice here described is different from any required 
in the Mosaic laws, though it is the same with them 
in some details. It is fair to infer from this and like 
instances that the laws were in part a digest of usages 
previously existing.—A horror of great darkness: 
In his deep sleep he became conscious of an awful 
Presence, a great darkness, settling down upon him, 
and he heard words uttered. 
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Verses 13-16.—A /ana that is not theirs: The land 
of Egypt.—Four hundred years : A general number. 
The sojourn in Egypt lasted to the end of four hun- 
dred and thirty years (Exod. 12: 40, 41; Gal. 3: 17) 
from the time when Abram came to Canaan, This is 
the traditional interpretation given in the Septuagint 
and in Josephus, and the one that best fits all the 
facts.— Fourth generation; Explain this by such gen- 


ealogies as Levi, Kohath, Amram, Aaron; or Kohath, 
Amram, Aaron, Eleazar (Exod. 6: 14-26). 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





" EAR Not, AspraM: I aM Tuy SHIELD” (v. 1). 
The several conflicting states which were in- 
cluded in the expression ‘‘from the river of 

Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates” (Gen. 

15:18) are now unified and form part of the great Ot- 

toman empire under an organized government which 

takes rank among the civilized governments of the 
world; nevertheless we, who dwell in Syria, are not 
allowed to forget ‘‘ the Sabeans” and ‘‘ the Chaldeans ” 

(Job 1: 15 and 17), and such depredations remain 

real to us by the repetition of similar acts. Last year 

asheep importer had hardly passed us, on his wa 

south with his two thousand sheep, when he was sud- 
denly attacked, and soon was left alone, robbed of 
everything. Occasionally men come to our door and 
tell us of their past wealth in silver and in sheep, of 
which they had been robbed, with a considerable loss 
of life, while on the way hither or thither. If it be 
remembered that when Abraham was a stranger in 
the Land of Promise the population was more hetero- 
geneous and more disposed to acts of violence than it 
is now, then, in view of his wealth and the propensities 
of his neighbors, Abraham’s fears and anxieties must 
have been great, and timely, needful, and welcome 
must have been the assurance: ‘ fear not, Abram: 

I am thy shield.” 

**Look Now TowarD HEAVEN, AND NUMBER THE 


oe 
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Stars, ¥ THou BE ABLE TO NuMBER THEM” (v. 5). 
The meaning of this text is manifest to all; but to 
those who look up towards heaven in a clear Syrian 
night a manifestly added clearness is experienced, 
when the brightness, distinctness, and! multiplicity of 
stars make the thought of numbering them as absurd 
and impossible as that of numbering the sand on the 
seashore (Gen. 22: 17). Besides, the exceptionally 
clear, bright skies of a frosty night in America or 
Britain are the rule in Syria, and the Syrian sits in 
the evening in the balmy air, under as bright a sky 
as his Western brother enjoys only when, warmly 
wrapped in his fur coat, he speeds over the snow in 
his sleigh. 


Suwerr, Mr. LEBANON, SyrRIA. 
*% 


By Ruby S. Howie 


‘“‘Anp He Took Him att THESE, AND DIVIDED 
THEM IN THE Mipst, AND Larp Eacu HALF OVER 
AGAINST THE OTHER” (Gen. 15: 10; comp. also Gen. 15; 
17 and Jer. 34: 18, 19). From a discussion between 
my father and another Oriental preacher, I learn that 
the Arab Semites have an ideal conception of a cer- 
tain kind of covenant, according to which the covenant- 
ing parties are so blended, or so closely pressed to- 
gether, or rather compressed, that they are imagined 
to pass longitudinally straight through the spinal cord 
of an animal, as one body, without disturbance or dis- 

lacement to their union. This ideal conception is 
illustrated by the actual dividing of the animal along 
the spinal column into two equal divisions, each of 
which is the counterpart of the other; then the cove- 
nanting parties actually pass between them. My 
father's friend saw it done, and the ceremony and its 
meaning were explained to him by Arabs. He un- 
derstands that God (represented by the furnace and 
the lamp) and Abraham passed between the parts of 
the three divided animals, making their covenant 
trebly strong and binding. 
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He who can sacrifice for the invisible shall be 
served by the Infinite. 


ee 


A Quiet Talk on the Upward Look 


By S. D. 


BRAM is being tested these waiting years, and 
being made in the testing. Here in this vision 
God is answering Abram’s unspoken: thought. 
God's skilful touch brings out what lay beneath. 
*Abram is very full of one thought. It haunts him as 
a great dreaded coming disappointment. He had 
left his home, and come to this strange foreign land, 
at the call of God. It surely seemed to be the call of 
God, he said to himself. Yes, God had appeared to 
him. It is nearly ten years ago, now, but he plainly 
remembers it. he promise to him was that he was 
to become the founder of a great nation. Yet there 
isn't to be seen the first evidence of such a thing work- 
ing out. Indeed, appearances.are all against it. He 
is old, and Sarah, too. They have nochildren. This 
man, Eliezer, who is not kin to him at all, will be his 
heir and successor by the custom of his people. There 
is nothing else in sight. It is a great, deep disap- 
pointment to him. After all, the thing his heart was 
so set upon is slipping from him. e is troubled. 
Then comes the gracious vision. God never forgets. 
And there comes the gently spoken word, ‘‘ Fear not, 
I will shield you from the thing you fear. I will 
surely give you the thing promised when you came 
out here at my call.” God answered Abram’s 
thoughts. So he tenderly answers our thoughts. 
Every longing, every fear, every thought unspoken, 
unheard by man, sounds loudly and distinctly in God's 
ear. If you will listen, you will hear God answering 
your fears and longings. 

How simple Abram’s answer is! Out of his heart 
he freely and simply tells God what is causing him 
fear. Here is true prayer, talking out of one’s heart 
in the simplest way. Prayer is exchange of thought 
between God and man. Abram is thinking. God 
answers his unspoken thought in such a way as to 
encourage him to speak out of his innermost heart. 
Abram , te just that. Then God answers directly 
andsimply. A business talk could not be more direct, 
though there is a reverence here that is not in busi- 
ness matters. This is one of the models for our 
praying. 

In the vision God said to Abram, ‘‘ Come for a walk 
with me.” And he drew him outof the tent. It was 
night time. God said to Abram, ‘‘ Look up.” And 
Abram looked. The dark blue above was studded 
with the dancing stars. They seemed to sparkle with 
a new fire, as though glad to be used by God in his 
talk with Abram. Wherever Abram looked there 
were stars. The longer he looked the more he could 
see. I think God let him look a while till every tiny 
space seemed inhabited by a twinkler. And God 


Gordon 

said quietly, ‘‘ Abram, count them.” And Abram 
knew he couldn’t. Then comes the quiet word to this 
childless old man, ‘‘ So shall thy seed be.” Like the 


sudden blazing of sunlight through black clouds came 
that simple short sentence. Instantly Abram’s eyes 
got a new seeing power. And as he looks his heart 
is thrilled, his whole being thralled by this Lover- 
God. 

Those stars must have been a great comfort to 
Abram in the after years. Fifteen full years went by 
before the promised boy came. It seemed a long time 
to be waiting. Many a night the old man would 
steal softly out of his tent while the others slept, and 
look up and repeat to himself, ‘‘So shall thy seed 
be.” And the great, soft starlight would find an an- 
swering light in those upturned eyes, as the stars 
revealed anew their countlessness and their con- 
stancy. Those stars sang to Abram a sweet song. 
They sang of God, his constancy and sleepless vigi- 
lance over his lovers and his plans. And the refrain 
of the song always was this, ‘‘ So-shall-thy-seed-be.” 
And the lone man would creep softly back to his tent 
and his sleep, saying softly, ‘‘So shall thy seed be. 
He said it. He said it.” And he would awake in 
the morning to wait patiently a while longer. The 
stars tell the constancy of God. They never fail. 
Steadily, unhurriedly, onward they go in their even, 
noiseless way, utterly unaffect y any changes 
down on the earth. They never change or fail in 
their appointed round. They speak out the patient 
constancy of God. He never changes nor fails. 

Usually a covenant means something agreed to on 
two sides. Each party to it has some part to per- 
form. Well, that holds here in this covenant. God’s 
part seemed the greater. He is to give an heir, and 
then countless heirs, to this childless old couple. He 
is to give them this land where now i are simply 
tented pilgrims, every foot of it legally held by others; 
to give it to them in perpetuity. And more, the part 
of the covenant previously specified is included, too. 
This man, through his heirs, is to become the source 
to the whole earth of untold blessing. That is God's 

art. Abram’s part is to believe that God would do it. 

oes that seem a small part? It was not small. It was 
absolutely necessary to God in carrying out his part 
to Abram. And, infinitely more so, in carrying out 
his plan for a planet through Abram and his seed. 
God needed'a man. That man must have simple, 
full faith in him. That was essential to the plan. 
Only so could he work out his plan. Let me say it 
very softly,—He weeds men. He needs men whose 
hearts will be perfect towards him with the perfect- 
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ness of a simple, keen, unwavering faith. be 
much of his planned love has been hindered by lac 
of such men with such faith. All that has come has 
come through the medium of somebody’s simple, 
strong faith. 
The fire passed through between the pieces of ani- 
mals and Birds laid in halves opposite each other. 
The fire stood for God. He went through the pledg- 
ing form. It was for Abram’s sake. He did not ask 
Abram to pass between the pieces. Abram's word 
had been given in the going ont to God of his faith. 
That was all God wanted, and that had been given. 
Greatness asks not for signs or tokens. A word 
given is enough. The greater men are the simpler 
are their pledges. They are more nearly true to the 
great image stamped upon them. ; 
God graciously meets a man where he is. He 
Abram lived away 


adapts himself to a man’s needs. 
—4 He was a pioneer in this mat- 


in a misty age 
ter of having faith in God. He had not been taught 
it by his mother and father or other kinsfolk, appar- 
ently. All evidence shows his people to have been 
idolaters. Now he asks for some assurance from 
God, ‘‘Whereby shall I know?” God graciously 
gives it. Centuries after, another man asked the 
very same question, ‘‘ Whereby shall I know?” 
(Luke 1: 18.) But by comparison with Abram Zach- 
arias lived in a perfect flood of light about God. And 
to him a gentle rebuke is given for lack of faith. A 
little later yet Mary asks, ‘‘ How shall this be?” 
(Luke 1 : 34) asking not for proof, but simply for the 
method whereby the great thing promised should 
come to pass. And to her natural womanly question 
a full answer is given. God graciously adapts his 
answers to our needs. He is a very thoughtful, ob- 
servant God. 
Mapison, N. J. 
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The work of God awaits him who can take God at 
his word. 
i 
The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


EAR not, Abram: Tam thy shield (v. 1). God 
FE has a way of speaking to his children in terms 
of the present hour. Abram had been fighting 
for Lot. He knew the significance of a shield. Per- 
haps he had been behind a shield with a wild blood- 
thirsty Canaanite hammering at the other side of it. 
‘* As that shield took care of you, Abram, so will I.” 
God speaks to his children in terms ig | can under- 
stand. Farmer (Gal. 6: 7), tradesman (Matt. 25: 16), 
baseballer making a home-run (Gal. 5: 7, marg.), 
‘* mother’s boy’’ (Isa. 66: 13), and soon. How sweet 
are God's ‘‘ Fear not’s.”’ Here is one of the most splen- 
did (Deut. 31: 6). I keep this verse written on the 
first page of | vest-pocket memorandum book. I 
need it when I enter trying business experiences, 


Number the stars, if thou be able....: So shall thy 
seed be(v.5). Contemplate the stars only a little bit, 
and all atheistic tomfoolery evaporates and we cry 
with David (Psa. 8: 3, 4). Do you think there have 
been as many Jews as there are stars? How many 
since Abram? Wherever men can exist there you 
will find the children of Abram attending strictly to 
business, ‘‘ Heart of Africa?” To be sure, George, 
ask one of those Arab slave stealers. ‘‘He isn’t a 
Jew.” What is he then? Well, who was Ishmael, 
and who was Esau? Grandfather Abram,eh? The 
whole point is this: God’s promise has not failed in 
this case—nor in any case. 


And he believed in Jehovah (v. 6). And that is 
exactly the difference between you and Abram. You 
lay awake half the night tossing about, worrying and 
worrying—listening to the old clock strike at weekly 
intervals! Would not believe God as he fairly shouts 
his ‘‘ Fear not” at you. Nothing happened after all, 
did it? Baby didn’t die, didn’t lose your job; party 
paid the note; you got the nice order; in fact all your 
ships came sailing into port in due time. You two 
fellows who went ‘‘ pardners,” and worried over your 
little business, say, you forgot all about (Matt. 18: 19) 
didn’t you? I always call that the Bride and Groom 
verse—my! how quickly you girls have found it!— 
but any of you who want to go into business for your- 
selves can have it if you will promise to believe as 
Abram did and let God count it to you for righteous- 
ness and business success. 


Whereby shall IT know (v. 8)? Abram, Abram, 
we're ashamed of you,—you are not much better than 
the rest of us, after all. You, too, must have a token 
and go by sight. Easter is coming, and, while I 
love you all dearly, 1am not going to give presents 
any more, it is such a bother to select them. 
Mary, you know, and everybody knows, that Fred 
loves you dearly, and so there is no use in his wast- 
ing money on aring. Oh, you want the Easter pres- 
ent and the ring! Then don’t be too hard on Abram, 
but note that God loved him so much he humored 
him just like any other good father. Heard a man 
Say once there was no fatherhood in the Old Testa- 
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ment. Even if Isaiah 64: 8 were not written, father- 
hood is written between the lines, all through the 
book, even as here. 


Take...a heifer,...a she-goat,...a vam (v. 
9). This no doubt a custom of the time, for God gen- 
erally uses the things he finds. Every teacher should 
read Trumbull’s ‘‘ Blood Covenant.” It explains 
many things connected with the blood in Scripture, 
and makes Christ’s atonement understandable. 
This covenant with Abram is a most dramatic form of 
the blood covenant. George, pull 2 your sleeve 
and let me prick your arm for a little blood. Oh, it 
won't hurt you! Now, Frank, your arm. Let us 

lace your arms together so the blood mixes. Now, 
if you lived in the East you two would be in blood 
covenant with each other—closer really than own 
brothers. George would die for Frank and Frank 
for George if occasion should demand. Boys, this is 
exactly what the shedding of Christ’s blood means. 
He has died for us. What have we done for him? 


- 
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(Matt. 26: 28; 1 Cor. 10: 16.) That is what is meant 
when we celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 


And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety (v. 
13). Howdid itallturn out? Did they go to Egypt? 
Were they slaves for four hundred years? Did God 
judge Egypt? Did the Jews ‘‘come out with great 
substance”? Did Abram die in his bed in a good old 
age? Are you real sure that it all turned out exactly 
as God said it would? Is he the same God to-day? 
Why, then, don’t you believe it will turn out the same 
with you? 
die.” Find it and read for yourself (Ezek. 18: 4 and 
20). You think you are going to be an exception; 
you are not so very bad—much better than lots of 
church-members you can name. Well, please find, 
if you can, a promise of God’s which has failed. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The face of God cures us of the fear of foes. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
A this department. One dollar is offered for ever 

anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used, 

and two dollars for the des¢ illustration used for each 
week's lesson. But note particularly the following: 


Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender’s name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 


The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar. 


7. May 19.—Israel Enslaved in Egypt (Exod. 1 


: 1-14) Due Feb. 16 
8. May 26.—Childhood and Education of 


Moses 


eg: eee ee « Feb. 23 
9g. June 2.—Moses Called to Deliver Egypt (Exod. 

oe Pre eee ear ae ss = 6 Mar. 2 
10. June 9.—The Passover (Exod. 12: 21-30) . . . . . «© Mar. 9 
1x. June 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt (Exod. 

A gd ek aie Ok eee * Mar. 16 
ue. De OR =I noes nt ee ees im “ Mar. 23 
13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson (z Cor. 10 : 23-33) . * Mar. 30 


The Power That Keeps Us—v. 1. 


AM ¢hy shield (v. 1). These few sentences from 
the Epworth Herald have great suggestive value: 





‘*Every year a layer of the sea fourteen feet. 


thick is taken up into the clouds, The winds bear 
their burden into the land, and the water comes 
down in rain upon the fields, to flow back through 
rivers. Yet we question if this power is able to kee 
us."— The Rev. William J. Hart, Earlville, N. 


Chrysostom’s Courage—v. 1. 





Fear not, Abram: Iam thy shield, and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward (v. 1). What should man 
fear with such a gered The following is from 
The Baltimore and Richmond Christian Advocate : 
‘* Would you like to know a grand old hero? Then 
read this story of Chrysostom before the Roman Em- 
peror, who had just threatened him with banishment 
if he still remained a Christian. ‘Thou canst not, 
for the world is my Father’s house ; thou canst not 
banish me,’ Chrysostom replied. ‘ But I will slay 
thee,’ said the emperor. ‘ Nay, thou canst not,’ said 
the brave Chrysostom, ‘ for my life is hid with Christ 
in God.’ ‘I will take away thy treasures,’ threat- 
ened the emperor. ‘ Nay, but thou canst not ; my 
treasure is in heaven, and my heart is there,’ was 
the reply. ‘But I will drive thee away from man, 
and thou shalt have no friend left,’ continued the 
Roman. ‘Nay, and that thou canst not,’ once more 
the noble Christian answered ; ‘for I have a Friend 
in heaven from whom thou canst not separate me. I 
defy thee ; there is nothing thou canst do to hurt 
me.’ Surely he must have realized this promise to 
Abram, ‘I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.’ "—H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. 


“It’s Only Father ” —v. 1. 


Fear not (v. 1). Dr. J. R. Miller relates a story 
of some children alone during a thunderstorm; each 
gave a favorite Scripture verse. One of the children 
chose, ‘‘ The Lord of glory thundereth,” and when 
she was asked why she gave these words, she said, 
‘*Once I heard a great noise when I thought I was 
all alone in the house, and I was so frightened that I 
screamed with terror. My father was near, and he 
called, ‘Don’t be frightened, Margie; it’s only 
father.” Now when it thunders, and I begin to be 
afraid, God seems to say to me, ‘ Don’t be frightened, 
Margie ; it’s only father,’ and all my fear vanishes.” 
—/Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 


What It Costs to Believe—v. 6. 


And he believed in Jehovah(v.6). The Rev. John 
McDowell told at Northfield last summer of an ex- 








er train which started out from Chicago for the 
acific Coast. On board was the president of 
the road. As they rushed along in the darkness of the 
night the train was wrecked. The president of the 
road hurried to the front. The engineer was pinned 
beneath the engine. As the president stood looking 
at the prostrate form, he saw his lips move, and, 
leaning down, he heard the dying man say, ‘‘I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” ‘‘Jim,” said the president, ‘‘I 
would be willing to give my life with all that I have 
for such a faith as that.” ‘*Mr,. President,” said 
Jim, “that ts just what tt costs.”—Harry H. Craw- 
ford, Argyle. N. Y. The prize for this week its 
awarded to this illustration. 


“He Knows "—v. 7. 





Lam Jehovah that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land (v. 7). A little girl 
was seated in the corner of a "bus on her way to Pic- 


adilly. Before starting, the conductor popped in his 
head, and said, ‘‘ Where to, Miss?” ‘‘ Home, sir,” 
was the reply. With a broad grin, the man inquired, 
‘‘An’ where may that be, yf little lady?” For a 
moment the small passenger looked perplexed, then 
her face cleared, and she answered confidently, 
‘‘Father’s up there,” pointing to the roof; ‘‘ he 
knows.”—Mrs. M. Watts, London, Eng. From 
the Sunday School Chronicle. 


One Who Was Worthy of Trust—Golden Text. 


He believed in Jehovah (Golden Text) Some 
years ago the Christian Herald said : ‘‘ The whole of 
the people of David, Indian Territory, have trans- 
ferred their property to Mrs. A. J. Blackwell of that 
town. It appears that a suit in the Northern Judi- 
cial Court of the Indian Territory has recently been 
decided, after long delay. The decision pronounces 
_the white settlers intruders, and confiscates all their 
property. There are three hundred of these white 
owners, who have been settled there for four years, 
and have built houses, some of which are quite valu- 
able. They postponed the hearing of the suit from 
time to time, knowing that it would probably be de- 
cided against them. When, finally, it could be de- 
layed no longer, they protected themselves against 
such a decision as has been given, by transferring 
their property to Mrs, Blackwell, who, as an Indian, 
has a right to own property in the Territory. It is 
expected that the country will eventually be allotted, 
and then the whites will regain the property which 
they have confided to Mrs. Blackwell’s keeping. 
This, of course, depends on her integrity and on her 
ability to hold the property for them. Evidently 
they are satisfied on both points, for there is not a 
house in the town that is not owned by her. If peo- 
ple would exercise such faith in God they would be 
free from all apprehension.”"—Z7he Rev. John T. 
Faris, St. Louis. 
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One of the greatest doors to religion has ‘‘ Friend- 
ship” written over it. - 





The dates of Old Testament events frequently be- 
come confusing to Bible students; but a clear and 
helpful guide to these dates is found in ** Chronology 
in the Bible,’ by Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
25 cents, postpaid. The Sunday School Times Co. 











The world has never wasted time worrying over 
the righteousness of those who were willing to 
leave all at the word of God. 


He says, ‘‘the soul that sinneth it shall - 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 (Gen. 15: 1, 5-16) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


T IS not too early to prepare your school for the 
next written review. Announce that the review 
will be given on March 31, and that you will take 

a few moments to-day and on the next four Sundays 
to ask some questions on the lessons of the quarter, 
so that all may have freshly in mind the principal 
facts of the series. The Golden Texts are good to 
learn for the truths they convey, and good to use as 
memory-helps in recalling the facts of the lessons in 
this quarter. Drill the school on these, taking the 
first three to-day, the first three and the second three 
next Sunday, the first, second, and third trio on the 
following Sunday, and a review of all on Sunday, 
March 17. 


Before the Lesson 


‘‘Do you remember when you were little how 
many strange, moving things you could see in the 
dark? You hadn’t names for many of the scary 
shapes that came out of the corners of the room, but 
you were afrazd,—just as afraid then as you have 
ever been since then, when real dangers had to be 
met. And don’t you remember how mother would 
walk quietly into the room, talking in her low, sweet 
voice, telling you not to be afraid? And when she 
sat down on the edge of your bed, and stroked your 
head, all those queer things seemed to disappear ? 
Nothing could hurt you while mother sat there. She 
was your shield. 

‘*Can you see Abram, troubled by his enemies, far 
from home, and wondering how all these strange oc- 
currences would come out? Then God came to him 
in a vision, and his first words were ‘Fear not! / 
am thy shield.’ Why, if our lesson should stop right 
there, it would be a great lesson. God as a shield 
for Abram—for us? What enemy need we fear? 
Who can ever get by //az Shield to harm us? (Draw 
the shield on the board.) 








GOD 
MY 
SHIELD 











If to-day any of us are facing dangerous enemies 
of the soul, sins that attack us so fiercely that we can 
hardly beat them off, may we not femember God’s 
own word to Abram, which is a clear,*heartening 
message to us, if we, as Abram, are willing to let 
God lead us where he will, under the protection of 
his love ? 

‘*No, I haven’t reviewed the lesson—haven’t cov- 
ered it, I know. But will you let the Shield of 
Abram cover you in loving ministry to your best life 
and highest courage and realest safety in following 
God’s will? Then I do know that you will want to 
review this lesson of God’s love and protecting care 
many times a day.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The more one takes God for his shield, the less he 
will have to hide. 
pl? 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
** Call Jehovah thy salvation.” 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 
** IT need thee every hour.” Sikes Ge + aan 
z New every morning is the love." (33 lous ‘e 1-4.) 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the en- psalm 103 : 11-15. 
circling gloom. 


Psalm 84 : 5-11. 

(115 : 3-6.: 167: 3-7.) 
Psalm 105 : 5-10, 32, 33. 
(152: 3-5,16. 215:3-5, 16.) 


(147 : 1-3. 210: 1-5.) 
**God is the Refuge of his saints." Psalm 89 : 1-4. 
** Blest be the tie that binds."’ (121: 1-3. 178: 1-3.) 


ee 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. ‘or particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Gen. 15: 1-16. .. 


- God's covenant with Abram 
Tuesday.—Gen. 17: 1-8, R 


. The covenant renewed 


Wednesday.— Exod. 6:28 ........2e-. Remembered 

Thursday.—Psa. 105: 1-15 ...... Exhortation to praise 

Friday.—Jer. 31 : 31-97. . .-.. . .- . Another covenant 

Saturday.—Heb. 8: 1-13... 2. ee; . A better covenant 

Sunday.—1 Pet. r:1-9. . .... ... . . Our inheritance 
5 4 


faith is friendship with God. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which wiil give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers shouid know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic: The Beginnings. 


Lesson Story: More Blessings for Faithful Abram. 
God Promises the Beginning of Abram’s Family. 


Lesson Aim: Faithfulness Always Brings Blessings. 


Note: As no other lesson tells of the birth of Isaac, 
complete the story to-day, including chapter 21. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Whose birthdays have you celebrated at school 
lately? Because of faithfulness to duty, Washington 
and Lincoln became great men. (Recall some inci- 
dents.) Even now Washington is spoken of as the 
‘‘father of his country.” e have been learning 
about another man to whom God said, ‘‘I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great, and thou shalt be a 
blessing.” Who was he? 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


Although Abram had great riches in his flocks, 
herds, gold and silver, there was one great disap- 
ointmeut in his life,--he had no child of his own. 
5 his nephew, lived with him for a while, but when 
he grew to manhood, he chose the well-watered 
country, and moved away to Sodom. (Recall the 
particulars.) Many servants belonged to Abram’s 
household, and he sometimes wondered whether he 
ought not to adopt one of those as his child, but he 
remembered God’s promise that he would give that 
new country to his children. Abram had obeyed 
when God called him to move there, and wherever 
he lived he had been faithful to God. (Sketch his 
camp as before with the altar.) Yet he and Sarah 
were old people now, and had waited so long for 
God’s promise to COme true, 


LESSON. 


One time not long after Abram rescued Lot from 
those kings who carried him — Abram heard 
— saying to him in a vision, ‘‘ Fear not, Abram, 

am thy shield and exceeding great reward.” Abram 
told the Lord how troubled he was because he had 
no child, and that he had thought of adopting a ser- 
vant; but the Lord said, ‘‘ You shall have a child of 
your own.” When the stars were shining, Abram 
went out of doors. I think he wanted to pray near 
the altar, and to praise and thank God for his great 
promise. (The picture-roll beautifully illustrates this 
night scene.) What happened that night makes me 
think of a dear little song which we learned as chil- 
dren, and which you will enjoy very much: 


** Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky ? 
Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go floating by? 
God, the Lord, their number knoweth, 
For each one his care he showeth, 


Of the bright and boundless host.’? 
(German Melody in Primary Hymnal.) 


God said to Abram: ‘‘ Look toward heaven, and 
number the stars if thou art able.” Children, did 
you ever try to count them? Nobody can, there are 
somany. Yet God said to Abram, ‘‘So shall your 
family be.” ‘* Abram believed in the Lord, and he 





BLESSINGS 




















counted it to him for righteousness.” More blessings 
were to follow (write More Blessings), yet they had 
to be patient and wait for God’s promise to come true. 
It was harder for Sarah to believe, and she persuaded 
Abram to take Ishmael, the child of her servant for 
their child, but he was not the child whom God 
promised. Once again God promised all the land to 
Abram. Our lesson calls it God’s Covenant. Abram 
said, ‘‘ How shall I know that it shall be mine?” 
Then God told him to make an offering of a young 


cow, a goat, a ram, a dove, and a pigeon. Abram 
obeyed, and as the sun went down he fell sound 
asleep, and had another vision. God told him what 
would happen when his family became large,—that 
they would be taken to Egypt for a while, but would 
come back and live again in the land which God had 
promised to Abram. 

How long do you think Abram waited for God’s 
promise to come true? About fifteen years longer, 
and by that time Abram was one hundred years old. 
God did not forget, but sent a dear baby boy, whom 
they named Isaac. How they loved and cared for 
him! When he was old enough to be weaned, they 
made a great feast, to which they invited many 
friends. 

God’s promise to make Abram’s family great came 
true, for many of them live in the world to-day. e 
call them Jews, and they all believe that hoy are 
children of Abram’s great family, although they are 
scattered among all nations. Some are your school- 
mates and friends. 

God’s promises are true, and the Bible is full of 
them. e has many blessings to-day for faithful 
and obedient children like Abram. Sing: 


‘* Father in heaven, bless thy little children.’’ 
(Primary Hymnal.) 
Let us repeat a few of the Blesseds: ‘* Blessea are 
the merciful,” etc. Faithful, obedient children make 
the best men and women. 


**T cannot do great things for him 
Who did so much for me; 
But I should like to show my love, 
Dear Jesus, unto thee. 
Faithful in very little things, 
O Saviour, may I be.’’ 
—Songs for Little People. 
Or sing, ‘‘ Trust and obey.” 


Peoria, ILL. 
% 


Faith does not oppose knowledge ; it simply does 
not always wait for it. 


oe 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


[Several weeks in advance of the dates of the International Lessons 
Mr. Foster teaches these lessons to a class of typical boys. He then 
recasts the teaching plan thus tested, if necessary, and the finished 
result is what he gives here to the readers of the Times, The sugges- 
tions are likely to prove almost as helpful for girls’ classes as for boys: 
—Tue Epiror.] 


* FTER these things,” in the first verse was 
clearly a point we couldn’t pass without some 
explanation, So we had our brief review of 

what we had learned, and then all gave close atten- 

tion while I told the story of intervening events, 

Between Genesis 13: 13 andl Gentals 15: r we havea 

great story for boys. Plenty of action. Rebellion, 

and battle, defeat and recovery; why, it’s just the kind 
of a story to swing these restless minds into the les- 
son channel. I had to have a care lest this part take 
too much time, for all eyes and some mouths were re- 
ceptively open. Here I faced the well-known exeri- 
ence in teaching—Shall I prolong this easy part, 
holding attention with a battle story, or plunge into 

my other teaching, and risk possible defeat? But I 

remembered that even a boy knows where a story 

ought to end, and I finished the story with the first 
verse of the lesson, 

God spoke to Abram. Does God speak to men 
nowadays? Difference of opinion. (It’s a deep 
truth ; shall we try to teach it to boys of tweM@®?) 
Yes, God speaks to men. He doesn’t send angels, 
and he doesn’t come in strange scenes that startle 
and scare us; but he speaks to us in such a way that 
we may understand him if we want to. And men and 
boys who love God and try to please him learn more 
and more how to listen to his voice. 

‘*Fear not.” Look out for these ‘‘ Fear nots ;"’ the 
Bible’s full of them. God doesn’t want us to serve 
him just by being afraid of him. He wants us to 
serve him just because we /ove him. He’s always 
saying ‘‘ fear not,”—‘‘ don’t be afraid.” 

How many stars are there, anyhow? Everybody 
recognized the uselessness of guessing ; ‘‘so shall thy 
seed [descendants] be.’’ But I wonder whether God 
didn’t mean to teach two lessons when He pointed 
tothe stars. I wonder if hedidn’t want to teach Abram 
that the God who could make these wonderful worlds 
could surely make Abram the head of a great nation 
—even if Abram didn’t have any children. The won- 
derful stars! Is it out of place just here to teach a 
lesson of awe and reverence for God’s great objects of 
creation? One star, the nearest of them all, is so far 
away that it takes light three years and over to travel 

( Continued on next page, third column) 
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(Continued from preceding page) that the same voice which had called 
from that star to us, and light goes them into being had said that his off- 
186,000 miles a second. Whew ! whistled spring should be as numerous as they, 
several boys. But think—God created and should bless all nations. What 
all these worlds and see how little we | would such a promise from such a source 
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seem beside them all. Shall we ever 
question God's power? So Abram be- 
lieved, and God accepted him as a 
| righteous man. What does that mean? 
| Several good answers, but we felt around 
, with care until we concluded it meant 
‘right living’’ before God—doing as 
| God said, keeping his laws. 
| Here we read in class verses 7 to 21— 
| but I read the last four, with the big 
words. A picture of a sacrificial offering. 
It gave us a chance to briefly point out 
that we don’t have that kind of worship 
now. I cautioned the boys to keep eyes 
| wiae open in Bible study to see when it 
_ was changed from that kind of worship 
| to our present form. 

Here we have, too, a prophecy of 
Israel’s bondage and release. I deemed 





it proper to put prophecy alongside of | 


fulfilment-—very briefly—for when a 
prophecy is spoken about the first thing 
a boy wants to know is, ‘‘Did it come 
true?” 

There’s the picture of the smoking fur- 
nace and the flaming torch in the dark- 
ness,—God’s sealtothecovenant. What 
is a covenant? Blank faces ; what’s 
'the use of talking in words we don't 
understand? Well, a covenant is made 
by two persons, not by one. And here 
God made a promise, but he expected 
Abram to do certain things, too, and one 
of these was just to believe the promise. 

Don’t the boys misbehave? ask some 
letters. Seldom. The most direct cure 
for badly behaved boys in Sunday- 
school is frequently to be found in be- 
tween-Sunday fellowship between boy 
and teacher. I’d rather have this fel- 
lowship before the bad behavior begins 
(and not have it begin at all) than to 
wait for it to begin, and then try to cure 
it. Week-day interest in the boy’s wel- 
fare is a great preventive of Sunday 
misbehavior. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A god who is dumb must also be deaf. 
<h 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


XPLAIN the meaning of the word 

covenant by describing the prom- 
ises of God repeated, and the vows 
made, in joining the church. This word 
was the ancient title of the Hebrew and 
the Christian Scriptures—a better title 
than Testament. Point out how God 
made a covenant with Noah (Gen. 9: 9), 
with Abraham (17: 4), with the Hebrew 
nation (Exod. 34:27). The whole of 
the Old Testament is the story of the 
making and breaking and renewing of 
the covenant. Professor Kent calls it, 
‘‘the record of the origin, terms and 
history of the solemn agreement which 
existed between the Israelitish nation 
and Jehovah.” Jehovah’s agreement 
with Abraham—the ancestor and rep- 
resentative of the Hebrew people—is a 
| particular instance of the covenant be- 
tween Him and all human beings of 
every race who strive to obey Him. It 
illustrates your own Christian experi- 
ence, which always should be the basis 
of your teaching, and which is certified 
as real by these three things : 

The Promise Given (vs. 1-5). Show 
that the promise to Abraham was all 
that a good man could ask, (Gen. 12: 
2, 3),—but it was all in the future, was 
dependent on Abraham’s descendants, 
while he was an old man and had no 
child. What had he to sustain him ? 
Just the promise of God, no more. But 
that was proved trustworthy by the crea- 
tion (15:5). Abraham looked on the stars 
and saw them nightly shining down on 
him, fulfilling their purpose without 
questioning. He knew that he was 
created for a purpose no less divine than 
| they. Should he not be as true to that 





| purpose as the stars to theirs? Show | 


| what nature teaches us of patient trust 
| in God (James 5: 7). Picture the devout 
patriarch standing under the stars, which 


appeared innumerable, and thinking 


move him to beand do? Mention some 
of God's promises to us oe 14: 13, 23; 
| 16: 13, 260; Matt. 6: 33; Rev. 3: 21). 
| The Promise Accepted. How can I, 
_an old man with no child to come after 
me, inherit this land? This was Abra- 
| ham’s question. Look at the stars, said 
| Jehovah to him. I made them and I 
| promise that your offspring shall be as 
| many. I called thee (12 : 1) and brought 
thee hither (v. 7) Abraham thought 
on God’s works in nature, thought on 
his own experience, and accepted the 
ogo as the guide and support of 
| his life. Had he not left his distant 
| home by divine command, to be guided 
| through the years and brought where he 
| now was ? as not his past a witness 
| that he was to have afuture? His life 
had been marked by severe trials; whose 
has not? It was through trials that he 
had gained strength of character. That 
is the Christian’s experience (Rom. 5 : 
3-5). So Abraham believed in Jehovah 
(Gen. 15 : 6). Emphasize the fact that 
this simple trust in God was counted to 
him for righteousness. Explain that 
though he was ignorant of many things, 
made mistakes and fell into sin, his faith 
and purpose kept him in favor with God, 
who ‘reckoned it to him for righteous- 
ness.”’ 

The Covenant Sealed. Describe the 
method of entering into an agreement 
according to Oriental custom (vs. 9, 10, 
17, 18). This foreshadowing by sym- 
bols (vs. 11, 12), the trials and perils 
connected with the compact extending 
through the centuries may be made very 
impressive. Be sure to include verses 
17, 18, without which the lesson would 
be incomplete. 

Show that our instruments for enter- 
ing into covenant with God are not the 
| heifer, she-goat and so forth, but the 

Bible, the place of prayer, and the house 

of God; that confident living for the 
future through trust in God as Abraham 
lived is still the mark of the hero. Only 
| the great man can live the pilgrim life 
(Heb. 11: 15,16). But every assurance 
| of God’s cail to live that life, of his 
| guidance in our pilgrimage, and of his 
|} communion with us, is an assurance of 
| immortality, that we are laying founda- 
| tions of a structure of which we shall be 
forever a part, whose builder and maker 
is God (Eph. 2: 19-22). 
| Boston. 





a 
Faith expels fear. 


ose 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Patriarch’s Training 


| I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 
15 to 17). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The story of the life of Abram, as 
developed in these chapters, lays large 
emphasis upon the methods by which 
his spiritual life was made to grow. He 
| is not depicted as one who had already 

attained all kinds of perfection. He had 
fine, even glorious, qualities, but, if we 
may emphasize the lesson of the episode 
in Egypt, the narrator would not have 
us conclude that he was without his 
faults. He had to do more than recog- 
nize and follow after God. It was 
necessary that he should ripen into fel- 
lowship with God, and learn to trust im- 
plicitly in him. 
| That confidence in God developed, as 
we are shown, through the discipline of 
delay. Abram’s hopes were already 
high,—a numerous posterity, a sure 
future, an adequate home,— these were 
the hopes which were native to such a 
soul as his in the early days of nation- 
building. He was eager to see the be- 
ginnings of their realization. But these 
lively expectations could not be satisfied. 
It is not God's way to hurry. The 
patriarch had to be tested in his endur- 
| ance and in his confidence in many ways 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 (Gen. 15: 


before he could beof fullest value. The 

tponement of one’s dearest wishes 
is oftentimes God’s best My! of pre- 
paring him to use them for the largest 
ends. We thus gain perspective. 

The great difficulty in Abram’s mind 
was his lack of an heir. For this he 
has to wait and hope. His desire was 
not achieved by the birth of Ishmael. 
It was finally satisfied in Isaac, the son 
of promise. The source-theory of Gen- 
esis places side by side, rather than in 
a progression, the promises of 12 : 7; 13: 
14-17; 15 : 1-6, 9-12, 17-19 and 17: 1-8, 
regarding them as four distinct expres- 
sions of the same original set of ideas, 
—namely, the promise of a numerous 
posterity, which was to make its home 
in the Aes of Canaan. Under that 
view, chapter 17 represents the latest 
as wellas the fullest version. It empha- 
sizes God’s revelations of himself under 
the name El-Shaddai, the change of 
Abram’s name, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the sign of the covenant 
between the people of Abraham and 

od 


The habit among many peoples of 
making a change of name on entering 
into a new and broader life is well 
known. <Abram’s new name was a 
covenant sign as well as circumcision. 
It was as if he made a fresh start in 
life, and thenceforth began a new career. 

The story of the ratification of the 
covenant in 15: 7-11, 17, shows that it 
was a sacred and solemn act, although 
not sacrificial in form. A serious ritual 
was observed. It was a wayof making 
a promise seem binding by giving it a 
solemn religious sanction. Such meth- 
ods have their real value in the child- 
hood of a religion, and no one is enti- 
tled todecrythem. On the other hand, 
it seems useless to spend too much time 


in discussing the significance of each | 


detail. 
II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


For commentaries, consult. Dods’ 
‘* Handbook on Genesis,” or Bennett’s 
‘‘ Genesis,” in the New-Century Bible, 
or Dods’ ‘‘ Genesis” in the Expositor’s 
Bible. On covenants and names, see 
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the articles in the Hastings ‘‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible.” 


III. Hints For THE TEACHING OF THE 
LESSON, 


Our notice is naturally centered on 
the high hopes of which Abram was con- 
scious. 

1. The Congruousness of these Hopes. 
Abram was a religious pioneer. As 
such he would look forward to a contin- 
uation of his work. Would not the very 
success he had achieved be a reason for 
this ? 

2. The Reason for Assurance. What 
did it mean that God was to be his 
** shield” ? Would Abram’s exploit tend 
to make him feel an increased or a les- 
sened need of such protection? How 
is it with our own experience ? 

3. His Heart's Desire. Does verse 
4 indicate clearly what this was? How 
does an Oriental look upon children ? 
What was the test in Abram’s case ? 

4. The Magnificent Promise. What 
was the double significance of the prom- 
ise of verse 5? (Comp. Isa. 4o: 26 and 
Gen. 22: 17. 

5. The Ritual of the Covenant (vs. 9- 
11, 17). What was meant by the divid- 
ing of the victims, the driving away of 
the birds of prey, and the passing 
through between them ? 

6. Fre Terms of the Covenant (vs. 
18-21). Did it imply no more than the 
gift of the land ? 

7. Conditions Implied (17 :1-8). Note 
the ideal expressed. Did it really mean 
that Abram was to be faultless? Note 
the new name. What did it signify ? 

8. The Sign of the Covenant (17: 
10). What meaning was circumcision 
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As long as death is certain and its coming is 
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to have for an Israelite? To what did 
it commit him ? 

9. Divine Standards. Does this nar- 
rative indicate that fellowship with God 
was made easier or harder than it is 
to-day ? 

Boston. 
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To be sure of your Father is to be 
sure of your future. 
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is ‘‘to try all things, hold fast to those 
that are good,—and then make them 
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own roots. Plants mailed toany 

pan ty 404 the United! ee Safe ie uastval guaranteed. Over 50 

ae experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
peclalty. Write for 


D.éC.Roses\" 


GARDEN< 
New Guide to Rose Culture - 

for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 

Fo mcsaps a Gee. brag rr a) 1,000 ¥ goes Tells how to =m 

bie flowers. Est.1850. 70 greenhouses. 


“THE ‘DINGEE & & CONARD Cco., West Grove, Pa. 


wWerte’s S. S. Convention, 
7. First-class tour, only 
All expenses 


Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., 


HARDY BABY RAMBLER ROSE — Ready to 
bloom, indoors or out, by mail prepaid, 10 cents, 
Only one to a customer at this price, with Catalo 
James Vick's Sons, 518 Main St. ,Rochester,N. ¥. 


















——e 


Mass. 







$157 | | ORIENT— —Ninth Tour. Palestine, Egypt, » Turkey. 
reece, Switzerland, England. After Easter. Sec’y 
| Genesee Conference. Kev. Ray Allen, Rochester,N. Y. 
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Sending Messages to Teachers 


There is need of looking after the spiritual 
condition of the teacher as well as the pupil. 
A Philadelphia superintendent has found a 
plan of communication with his teachers 
helpful in emphasizing the importance of 
pausing in the rush long enough to mend 
the weak places in the spiritual life. This 
superintendent at the end of the vacation 
season began distributing to his teachers 
every Thursday for five weeks an attractive 
card containing from three to five searching 
questions. They are so appropriate for a 
Decision Day campaign that they are given 
a place here. The first is as follows : 





Port Richmond M. E. Sunday-School 


DEAR TEACHER : 
Do we need more of the Christ Light in 
our Sunday-school ? 
Do we need more of the Christ Life: in 
our Sunday-school ? 
Do we need more of the Christ Love in 
our Sunday-school ? 
Do we need more of the Christ Power in 
our Sunday-school ? 
What do you think about it ? 
Yours cordially, 
GEORGE G. ZIEGLER, 
Superintendent. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The reading matter is so exactly the same 
that it will be necessary only to give the 
questions. 

Second Week 


Do we need more of the Christ Light our- 
selves? 

Do we need more of the Christ Life in our- 
selves? 
| Do we need more of the Christ Love in our- 
| selves? 
| Do we need more of the Christ Power in 
ourselves ? 

What do you think about it ? 


Third Week 


Do you want all your scholars saved ? 

Do you want your ‘converted scholars to 
grow strong and useful ? 

What are you doing about it ? 


Fourth Week 


Before the Examining Board of your own 
Conscience answer the following questions : 
| How many hours each week do you spend 
preparing to teach the Sunday-school lesson ? 
How many minutes each day do you spend 
praying for your unconverted Scholars ? 
How many times this year have you spoken 
|to each Scholar about Salvation through 


Christ ? 
Fifth Week 


Did our souls take a vacation this summer? or 

Did they rest in the Lord and in his service? 

Did they breathe the atmosphere of heaven ? 

Did they renew their strength ? 

Has the world less hold upon us than before 
the summer began ? 





x 
The Child and the Kingdom 


It is a well-known fact that Jesus was greatly 
misunderstood by his disciples. They formed 
erroneous ideas as to the nature of the king- 
dom he came to establish, and erring in this 
fundamental truth, we are not surprised to 
see them continually making blunders, Had 
they realized that his kingdom was to be a 
spiritual kingdom, a dominion over the 
| hearts and consciences of the people, re- 
| gardless of age, sex, nationality, or any out- 

ward conditions, they would not have wagted 
to interfere with the parents who brought 
their children to him for his blessing. We 
| stand off at a distance of nineteen centuries 
and criticise the disciples for their hardness 
of heart and stupidity, but has the Christian 
| church any room for criticism ? 
Has it not been stupid in learning this very 





\ lesson our Saviour was trying to teach his 


| disciples,—that the children belong to the 
oe | kingdom of God, or rather, as the American 






| to [such as] the children? The church of 
| Christ was in existence many hundreds 
of years before a Sunday-school was 
ganized. 





Was not the church during all | 








‘facts. 








Another Decision Day Broadside 








these years about as far from understanding 
our Saviour on this subject as the disciples 
were? But, thank God! a brighter day is 
dawning for the future of the child and the 
future of the Christian church. An eminent 
authority on Sunday-school work says that 
more books have been written on Sunday- 
school work and the religious training of the 
young during the past fifty years than during 
the eighteen hundred and fifty years pre- 
ceding that time! This is a most hopeful 
sign, but all the barriers to success have not 
been removed. There are still many Chris- 
tian parents who stand out in open opposi- 
tion to their children’s professing saving 
faith in Christ before they are fourteen or 
fifteen years old. Only a few months ago 
the writer held a series of meetings, and 
there was present a girl about thirteen years 
old who, from the beginning of the services, 
showed a deep interest in her soul’s salva- 
tion, But her mother had told her that she 
was too young to unite with the church, and 
would not allow her to go forward and make 
a profession of faith in Christ. In talking 
with me, her mother said: ‘‘ I am afraid my 
daughter doesn’t realize the gravity of the 
matter, I don’t want her to join the church 
yet.’”’ 

And I thought within myself, ‘* Would to 
God that you realized the gravity of the mat- 
ter!’’ This is only one case out of a thou- 
sand. All over our land to-day there are 
thousands of parents who are regarding their 
children as too young to become Christians, 
and yet they do not deny that they are old 
enough to sin. See the awful position in 
which they place their children: ‘* Not too 
young to sin, but too young to repent.’’ 
Whatever may be their theory as to the sal- 
vation of their children, this is the practise 
of many parents to-day. Let them go out 
into the world and sow their wild oats, and 
when they get old enough to know from ex- 
perience what sin is, let them be swept into 
the church by some. mighty revival agency. 
Such persons are depending on revivals to 
save the world. While valuing revivals as a 
mighty agency in the kingdom of God, yet it 
is doubtful whether the world can be saved 
through revival agencies alone. At this 
point let me quote a paragraph from Bishop 
Atkins’ epoch-making book, ‘‘ The Kingdom 
in the Cradle.”’ Speaking of the discour- 
agements we meet with in expecting the 
world to be saved through revival agencies 
alone, he says : 

‘*The outcome of that most notable of 
days was the conversion of three thousand 
people. If we come from that day to our 
own, and assume in the estimate the exist- 
ence of such a Pentecost, with the same 
result, three thousand conversions every 
day, it would require one thousand three 
hundred and seventy years to convert the 
people now living on the earth. It would 
require forty of such revival centers, each 
turning out three thousand converts every 
day for thirty-three years in succession to 
convert the people of one generation. At 
the end of that period more people would be 
on the earth awaiting their turn than were 
present at the beginning of the movement.’’ 

Let those who are expecting the world to 
be saved by the conversion of adults through 
revival agencies ponder well these significant 
We may expect God’s kingdom to 
come like the flashing of a meteor across the 
heavens. Perhaps it is to come like the 
slowly rising sun, ‘‘ without observation.’’ 

If the children already belong to the king- 
dom of God, as Christ declares, why should 
they not be brought up as Christian children ? 
How can they forfeit this blessing except by 
voluntary sin? Instead, then, of regarding 
it as a normal state of things, for a person 
just arriving at the age of responsibility, to 
be worldly and inclined to a sinful life, that 


, | Should be regarded as a most deplorable 


condition of things. Many parents who give 


| their children any religious instruction at all 


| train them for future conversion. 


Instead 
of telling them they/should be Christians 


| from their earliest years, they tell them when 


they get older they will be converted and can 


| then be Christians. 


Revision puts it, ‘the kingdom of God belongs | 


or- | 


t 


When parents forbid their children's 
making a profession of faith in Christ, they 
should be told that some of the greatest 
| Christians the world has known were con 
verted in early childhood. We read, for 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 (Gen. 15: 














Of Helps for a Harvest of Souls 
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example, that Adam Clark was converted at 
four years of age; Jonathan Edwards, at 
seven; Dr. Watts, at nine ; Matthew Henry, 
at eleven; Robert Hall, at twelve ; Bishop 
Asbury, at thirteen, and John Wesley was 
admitted to the communion at eight or aine 
years of age. It will be seen that the average 
age at which these seven prominent Chris- 
tian workers were converted is iess tham nine 
years. 

Spurgeon once said that ninety-two per 
cent of all persons converted before fifteen 
years of age hold out faithful. He also 
stated that during his lifetime he had ex- 

lied forty-two persons from the church, 

ut he had never expelled a single person 
converted in childhood. 

When we remember that eighty-five per 
cent of all church-members come from the 
Sunday-school, and ninety-five per cent of 
all preachers come from the same source, we 
should be convinced that the only hope for 
the salvation of the worid is through the re- 
ligious training of the children.—. HZ. 
Smith, Kinsale, Va. 





Dr. J. R. Miller's little leaflet, ‘* What 
Am I Asked to Do on Decision Day?” 
was designed especially to be placed in the 
hands of the scholars. Every superin- 
tendent and teacher should know about 
this leaflet. Single copies, 2 cents; fifty 
or more, $1 a hundred. The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











13 Suggestions for Decision 


What an opportunity Decision Day offers 
to secure pledges for very definite work in 
the vineyard! The superintendent of the 
Bible School of the First Baptist Church of 
Reading, Massachusetts, Harry P. Bosson, 
was quick to see this when he constructed 
the following card for signatures : 





Bible School of the 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Reading, Mass. 





** Workers together with him "’ (2 Cor. 6: 2). 





Knowing the claim of Jesus Christ upon my 
body, mind, and soul, to-day I decide to 








Joshua 24: 15. 











The other side of the card enumerates 
these thirteen suggestions : 


Accept Him as my Master. 

Follow him in baptism as soon as possible. 
Give a tenth of my income to him. 
Become a Bible school teacher. 

Work in the Home Department. 

Serve his church in any position he calls. 
Set up the family altar. 

Strive to win one soul this year. 

Prepare to be a minister. 

Go as a missionary to home or foreign fand. 
Go where he wants me to go. 

Do what he wants me to do. 

Be what he wants me to be. 


% 
A Good Study- Method 





A study of Scripture on the importance of 
making a decision for Christ would be a good | 
method of introducing the subject from the ! 
platform or for the class. In the Sunday- | 
school of the Second Baptist Church of | 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, the pastor last year | 
prepared an outline of such a study, which 
was found very helpful. The superintend- | 
ent, Sydney S. Rogers, writes as follows as | 
to how it was carried out : 
‘* Regarding the special lesson for our 


Sunday-school, in considering the ‘ reaping’ Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. All grocers. |! Pea 


work in the school, we were impressed with 
the fact that when the boys and girls came to 
the decision age (say, in general terms, four- 
teen years), they were not as fully informed 
as to what the Christian life and church- 
membership means as they should be. At 
suggestion of our pastof, therefore, we have 
arranged for this lesson, and it is to take the 
place of the regular quarterly review. We 
have had conferences of the teachers, and 
they are to watch with especial care for in- 
dications of interest, and we hope, by this 
teaching and careful personal work, to bring 
some to the decision. The lesson is to be 
taught in three departments, —namely, junior 
(9 to 12), intermediate (12 to 16), and senior 
(16 and up).’’ 


Second Baptist Church 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bible Study Department 
Special Lesson 
Prepared by the Rev. John S. Lyon, pastor. 


What is conversion ? (John 3: 3, 5; Jer. 24: 
7; Ezek. 11: 19, 20.) 

What is it to confess Christ? (Rom. 10:9, 
10; 1 John 4: 2, 3,15; Phil. 2:10, 11; Mark 


2 24. 

Is confession necessary ? (Matt. 10 : 32, 33; 
Mark 5:19; Matt. 16: 24.) 

What symbolical act characterizes confes- 
sion? (Acts 2: 41; 8: 12, 36-39; 9 : 18.) 

What is baptism ? (Matt. 3 : 16 ; Rom. 6:4; 
Col. 2: 12.) 

To whom are we united by baptism ? (Gal. 
3: 26, 27; Rom. 6:5; Col. 3:1.) 

To what institution are we united by bap- 
tism ? (Col. 1:18, 24; Eph. 5:29, 30; Acts 
2:47; 11: 26.) 

Does Christ love the church? (Eph. 5 : 25 ; 
2 Cor. 8:1.) 

What does Christ desire his church to be? 
(Eph. 5 : 26, 27; 2 Pet. 3: 14.) 

What other ordinance, or rite, has the church 
in addition to baptism? (Luke 22 : 19, 20; 
1 Cor. 11 : 23-27.) 

Who should be baptized? (Acts 2: 37, 38% 
Matt. 28:19.) Does that mean you? 

What should every church member be? 
(Matt. 5 : 13, 14; 1 Cor. 15:58.) Are you such ? 

What should every church member do? 
(Matt. 5:16; 1 Pet. 2:9; Matt. 6:33.) Are 
you doing this ? F 

What is this whole matter? (Isa. 55 : 6, 7; 
Acts 3:19; 2: 38.) 








May Be Coffee 
That Causes all the Trouble 


When the house is afire, it’s like a body 
when disease begins to show, it’s no time 
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A Popular 
ELGIN 


Every watch movement bearing 
the name ELGIN is the best move- 
ment of its kind made. 


There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements—the values of 
which are fixed by the number 
of jewels and the quality of materials 
used in construction. 


The movement which meets the 
great demand for a popular-priced 
watch is the famous G. M. 
WHEELER movement, a name al- 
most as great as ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be had in 
the popular sizes, for men’s and boys’ 
use, and in the models so much de- 
sired. Ask your dealer. 


ELQIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 














to talk but time to act—delay is dan- 
gerous—remove the cause of the trouble 
at once. ; | 

‘‘Fora number of years,”’says a Kansas | 
lady, ‘‘I felt sure that coffee was hurting | 
me, and yet I was so fond of it I could | 
not giveitup. I paltered with my appe- | 
tite and of course yielded to the tempta- 
tion to drink more. At last I got so bad 
that I made up my mind I must either 
quit the use of coffee or die. 

‘* Everything I ate distressed me, and I 
suffered severely almost all the time with 
palpitation of the heart. I frequently 
woke up in the night with the feeling 
that I was almost gone,—my heart 
seemed so smothered and weak in its | 
action that I feared it would stop beating. | 
My breath grew short and the least exer- 
tion set me to panting. I slept but little 
and suffered from rheumatism. 

‘“‘Two years ago I stopped using the 
old kind of coffee, and began to use 
Postum Food Coffee, and from the very 
first I began to improve. It worked a 
miracle! Now I can eat anything and 
digest it without trouble. I sleep like a 
baby, and my heart beats full, strong and 
easily. My breathing has become stead 
and normal, and my rheumatism has left 
me. I feel like another person, and it is 
all due to quitting coffee and. using 
Postum Food Coffee, for I haven’t used 
any medicine and none would have done 
any good as long as I kept drugging 
with coffee.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” Read the little book, ‘‘ The | 








| 





A WATCH FREE 
FOR ANY BOY OR GIRL 


Genuine, Nicke: Case, Stem Windi and 
Setting, fully Guaranteed Watch, with Chain 
dC will be given to any Boy for sellin 
twenty 10c. envelopes of Sawyer’ 
Crystal Sheet Biueing. Giri’s Watch, 
a Dainty Httle Gem, two-thirds 
size of boy’s, with Chatelaine 
for sellin thirty packages. Sen 
mame and address an 
, postage paid. 
When soldsend us the money, 
and we will send the Watc 
free, by mail, or allow liber- 
alcash commission. Senator 
Premium List. Agents ° 








CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 

{ <e—_ Pulpit Furniture, 

Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


S. C. SMALL FURNITURE CO. 








govern 
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Mts. Church & Lodge Furniture | 


Wheel chairs and invalid supplies. 
metal chairs, stools, and tables. 

of every description. i I 
and Appliances. Largest line in U.S. Established a 
quarter century. Send for catalogues, special desigas, 


lowest prices. 90 Canal St., ton, MASS. 


School furniture, 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
GTI rGp MAGIC LANTERNS. STEREOPTICONS 
Nee ee wcALLisTER ,MEG. ObTICIAN, 

THE 


BEAUINE, MENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. 


= BELES “=: 


McSuane Bau Foensey Ce., Barrmeore, Me., U.S. 



















WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
Paid-Up Capital, $250,000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, payable on 
emand 


% SERIES “D” 
LAND CREDIT BONDS 


Denominations: 
$50, $100, $200, $250, $300, $500, 
$1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that.time up to December 3, 
1906, it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in farm 
loans. No investor ever lost a dollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. 


The Winne Mortgage Co. }/istite: 














Coupon Certificates 
of Deposit 


$100, $200, $500, and $1,000 
Secured by deposit of First Mortgages on improved 
Pittsburgh real estate. 

POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital, $200,000 (full paid) 
Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 








Auditorium seating | 
Office and library furniture | 


ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- | 


MERICAN Ep Acnscane omP’y 
RS. OF 


ENDLESS BAND" & OTHER 


BLACKBOARD 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2nd STREET, ST. LOUIS, MOi 








The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
‘who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 




























YOU LIKE 
TO KNOW 


About each book we issue, just 
as soon as it comes out? Why 
not? You may miss our an- 
nouncement of the very book 
you are looking for. We will 
gladly put you on our Perma- 
nent Mailing List for book no- 
tices. Just send us your name 
on a postal card, —and say 
‘*For Book Announcements."’ 


Tue SunpAy ScHoot Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy cw 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 

















of training i home, 
po ounid women of aferage abiilt A whether 
weitees 


inners, to 10.00 to 
Bas.00 « grotuste writes 


“I have found the course intensely “7 
heipfal and easily comprehended, have ae- 
aired confidence in for I have been 
it hew to nurse sat! 

and patie 


nts. 
and am busy all the time.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


M Jamestown.-N, Y 











Unique 
Easter Novelties 


We have issued several Me | unique novelties 
including a beautiful series of ten and-painted 
motto cards, a special Easter offering envelope, 
six heart-shape aluminum bookmarks, and a 
series of seven celluloid bookmarks, all new and 
original designs, also four 1907 Easter exercises. 





SEND TWENTY CENTS 
for a complete sample set of these most] | 
useful and desirable souvenirs, and 

examine them for yourselves. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia, Witherspoon Building. 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago, 192 Michigan Avenue. 
St. Louis, 1516 Locust Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2436 Telegraph Ave. 
Nashville, 150 Fourth Ave., North. 


























Easter Services 
“The Living King 
The Gate of Life 
“The Resurrection Story 


* Orchestrated, ro parts, $1.00. 
Send 10 cents for samples, the above three and others. 


Easter Post Cards 


Send ro cents for four beautiful colored Easter Song 
‘ost Cards. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
150 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 
New York Chicago 











| Sunday School Times at a penny each. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


WRITE A For us to-day. It May Be Worth | 


Thousands of Dollars. Hayes 


SONG Music Co., 297 Star Bidg., Chicago. 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
]. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

When answering adverti ments, pl vase 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





| map : 
| make a table-top about two feet by three feet, 
| or in that proportion, 


| social, and so they would go to the church 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


CHENY, WASH.—Do you know of any bet- 
ter system of working than the “* Loyal Army 
Plan?’ I have used it for years and am 
pleased with it, with two exceptions. 1. It is 
hard to have the workings honestly made. 2. A 
scholar may have three certificates and fail on 
the fourth and then have to begin over again. 
Any other plan a think advisable will be ap- 





preciated.—J. W. 


The ‘* Loyal Army Plan’’ is good. Per- 
haps, however, the percentage basis of mark- 
ing scholars, which has so often been ex- 
plained in this column, is more widely used 
than any other method. 

Any marking system ought to recognize 
all the efficient work that is done, and should 
be so regulated as not to cause a scholar to 
lose his standing on what he has done, be- 
cause of a failure to do something else. 

I do not understand that this is the case 
in the ‘* Loyal Army Plan.’’ It is exceed- 
ingly popular, not only in Illinois, where it 
originated, but in many other parts of the 
country. 


Do you consider a social for a school each 
month or every second month advisable ? 


No; not if you refer to the school as a 
whole, On picnics and excursions it is all 
right for the whole school to be together. 
At other times it is better, however, to have 
the social features confined to classes or de- 
partments, The primary and intermediates, 
for instance, will not intermingle well in 
social functions, Each particular depart- 
ment will prefer to be by itself. A depart- 
ment social is very good occasionally, but 
not too frequently. I should say every sec- 
ond month is too often. Class socials are 
better, in my judgment, than too many de- 
partment socials. Class socials can usually 
be held in the home of the teacher or one of 
the members of the class, and home sur- 
roundings are much better even than church 
parlors for such gatherings. The home is 
not usually large enough for a department 


probably. 

No social of boys and girls should be held 
without the presence of older people to 
direct them somewhat. 

Among the older departments of the school 
there should be some features of a social 
which are not simply fun. 


WILKINSBURG, Pa.—IL desire to make the 
most of geography teaching in my Sunday- 
school the coming year. To this end I ask 
you: What is the best equipment for the school 
at large, and for the individual teacher ?. What 
specifications would you give for the construc- 
tion of a practicable sand-table ?—J. M. K. 

Geography teaching is object teaching, and 
in my judgment is greatly neglected in many 
Sunday-schools. A good large wall map at- 
tached to a spring-roller is the best. A wall 
map ought to be large enough so that it may 
be well seen across the room. The addi- 
tional expense for the roller will justify itself. 
For a map that is not rolled soon gets dirty 
and broken, 

I would have at least three maps, and 
more if I could. First of all, a general map 
of Palestine. This should, in my judgment, 
be the largest. The Oxford map is capital 
for this purpose. Also Powell’s Light and 
Shade Map of Palestine ($5 for the large 
size ; 25 cents for the small ones). 

Then you should have, if you can, a map 
of all of the Bible lands, and another one of 
Paul’s journeys. For individual or class use 
small maps are desirable. Outline maps are 
now printed, and can be furnished by The 


These are very useful, indeed, and help to | 
hold the attention of the scholars by giving 
them something to do in locating the places 





considered in the lessons as they go along. 
If you will buy Mr. Meigs’ ‘* Where 
Book,’’ costing five cents, you will get some 
very excellent drills on Bible geography in 
the Sunday-school. Address Charles D. | 
Meigs, Dallas, Texas. | 
The Holy Land is sometimes called the | 
fifth Gospel, and the study of it by means "| 


good maps is certainly like studying an addi- 
tional Gospel. 

In regard to the sand map we have given 
specifications in these columns before, but | 
Anybody who will | 
can construct a sand 
Use good, light, pine lumber, and 


will gladly do so again. 
follow these plans 


Around the edge of ! 


| it puta molding which extends up about an | 


inch or an inch and'a half above the board. | 


| meat, etc. 
| girl. 


| age, and fine looking.” 


Paint all of this light blue, or else cover the 
top of it with zinc, which is better. Your 
board is then complete. It is not necessary 
to put legs to it. It can be used on a table 
by elevating one end of it a few inches, so 
that the pupils could see it easily. The 
sani used should be molders’ sand, and may 
be had from any foundry. It is not at all 
dirty to handle, and shoald be kept a little 
moist. This sand can be spread thinly over 
the board, and then with the hands the hills 
and valleys can be molded. Running a 
finger or a lead pencil through the sand will 
expose the paint or the zinc, and this will 
represent water. The sea can be repre- 
sented by simply pressing the sand back from 
a space the right size. Little wooden blocks 
painted white are very nice to use for houses, 
while green twigs may be set up for trees, 
The children enjoy seeing the sand map de- 
velop, and it is not at all difficult to hold at- 
tention while you are working with it. 


MY DIARY 


THIRTEENTH WEEK 


We got a new superintendent last Sunday. 
He made a speech almost the first thing tell- 
ing all about the things he wouldn’t allow. 
There was sure a list of them. By the time 
he got to the last ones I forgot the first. I 
guess I’ll get in trouble now, all right. I 
get along pretty good where they don’t have 
many rules; but I see my finish when I get 
where they’ve got a lot of them. I wonder 
why that is. 

I remember one thing he said, and that 
was he wouldn’t have any disorder in the 
Sunday-school. Now I don’t see what’s the 
use of saying that. Our other superintendent 
didn’t ever say a word about disorder ; there 
just wasn’t any to say anything about. 

You might think our teacher had kind of 
worn out by this time. He’s taught us about 
six Sundays, and he’s all right yet. Why he 
brings all kinds of real things to Sunday- 
school, he does. And sometimes when I 
just forget what the lesson was about I soon 


‘remember when I think about something he 


brought that Sunday. 

Our teacher must think about our lesson’ 
an awful long time before Sunday. I asked 
him once when he got some funny looking 
thing he brought along, and he said about 
three weeks ago. Now lots-of teachers have 
started right off in our class saying they 
didn’t have time to look at the lesson at all 
before Sunday-school. I guess if they had 
to teach day school they’d get a chance to 
study. But then they get paid at day school. 

I wish our other superintendent hadn’t 
got promoted in his company. Then he’d 
stayed with us. 
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A Brainy Child 


Wise Mother Proves the Value of Grape- 
Nuts in Rearing Children : 

There is no surer test of real know- 
ledge than the personal test; obser- 
vation with our own eyes and other 
senses. , 

‘‘Having been raised to believe that 
one could not exist without meat, hot 
biscuit and coffee for breakfast, I was 
skeptical at first about the value of 
Grape-Nuts. 

‘* But our little girl as well as myself 
had indigestion all the time and I could 
not understand why. 

‘* About five years ago, attracted by 
the advertisement concerning Grape- 
Nuts, I decided to try some to see 
whether it would afford nourishment like 
I was worried about our little 








‘‘In a short time after changing from 
heavy food at breakfast and supper to 
Grape-Nuts, she had no more headache, 
put on flesh, and now, after five years of 
this way of living, at the age of ten she 
is 4.feet high, weighs 81 lbs., is in the 
5th grade, and in every way is a fine 
brainy child. 

‘‘Our boy five years old has been 
raised on Grape-Nuts, eats it for two 
meals each day, is very large for his 
Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
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Pears 

Pears’ Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 


alkali in Pears.’ Only 
good soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 

















bh! say, can you see, 


Learn to Read Music 
and Sing at Sight 


Sogey man, woman ond ohill cnn do & ot home by» new 


inexpensive method. y 
Send Postal with Name and Address for particulars. 
NEWMAN MUSIC STUDIO, Brooklyn, N.Y.,P.0.Box 184 

















New Easter Music 
“THE VICTORY” 


“LORD OF LIFE” 


Two new and original Easter services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam Geibel, W. A. Post, and others. 
5 cents per copy. For zo cents we mail three sample 
copies. $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 

Ten Easter hymns, choruses, and anthems, etc., 
and 244 others, in 


WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS 


the new hymn book for the Sunday-school, now in its 
eighth edition. 30 cents pe copy, postpaid, and $25.00 
per hundred, not prepaid. ‘ 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY 
(Successors to Geibel & Lehman) 
1226 Arch Street’ - ~-- Philadelphia 


Sageee tS" 


SERVICES 
R ** Song of Immortality ”’ 








Samples 

e se f th 
Resurrection and Life bmg R. 
L ** Crowned with Glory ”’ stamps. 


Y FOR CHOIRS 
ANTHEMS: Samples free to choirmasters. 
CANTATA: ‘Gethsemane to Calvary ’” 
(30 cents, net). 
Hall-Mack Co. Seitvst@t? i 498 Ave 
' Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 








EASTER SERVICES 


perme is Risen.”” 5c. each; 55§c. 
per dozen. 


Easter Echoes, No. 24. $4.25 per 
100, prepaid. 
**Triumphant Love.”’ 
100, not prepaid. 
in stamps, with your name and ad- 
10 dress, will 


i bring complete sample 
cent 


packet containing one. each of 

above services, Illustrated price- 

list of Easter Collection Devices, 

also our 112-page Catalogue of 

Easter Cards, ooklets, Book- 

marks, etc. 
® Free—our 112-page Catalogue 
: 249 Dock St., 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., Philadelphia | 


We mail eight different sample copies for 25 
cents. Wrap coin in piece of paper, place in 
envelope, with your address, 

John J. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia 


sano en ea RT ; 
GIPSY SMITH’S ™ission 
Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 


The- newest ‘Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 


$4.00 per 























MISSION 





30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglew & Main Co., New York or Chicago 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 (Gen. 15 : 1, 5-16) 





and for painful and sensitive parts 
of the abdomen Allcock’s Plasters 
should be applied as shown above. 


EMEMBER—Al/cock’s are the original 
and genuine porous plasters—the Standard 
External Remedy. ade of absolutely the 
purest and best materials, and Guaranteed 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 385. 


Insist upon having AlICOCK'S 
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The West Philadelphia 
Hospital for Women 


gives a course of two years and three months 
to women who wish to learn how to 


NURSE THE SICK 


The course consists of training in Medical, 
Surgical, Obstetrical, and Gynecological 
Nursing. Those wishing to obtain this course 
should apply personally or by letter to the 
SUPERINTENDENT 
4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















instructions tor embroiaering, will be 


GIVEN TO EVERY EMBROIDERER 
who senas r6c. for our “‘ New Em- 
BROIDERY Book for 1907” prior to 

une 1,1a07. Send order today. 

ur Book worth twice the 
price charged. Over 170 es ; 
over 200 beautiful illustrations. 
Complete instructions for work- 
mg everything new In cmbroi- 


TREE = Calendar Linen, wi 











ery. ams for beginners. 
shetete Colon Distrfbunon and 
Strter ts for flowers. 


Colored pilates of all popu- 
lar flowers, etc.; Center- 
pieces, Doilies, Sota Cushions, etc., in the 
now popuiar Shadow Embroidery, Hedebe 
Embroidery, Eyeiet Embroidery,and Mount 
mellick Work. 

Send x0c. in stamps for 1907 Book. Ask for Dutcu 
CaLeNnpDAR Linen in your letter, YouR MONEY 
RETURNED it not satisfied. Address 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
134 Union Street, - New London, Conn. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 24. Foreign Missions : 
The Kingdom in the Islands (Isa. 
42 : 10-13, 16, 17). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—The islands are Christ's (Psa. 72: 
I-10). 

TUES.—AIll rejoice in him (Psa. 97 : 1-12). 

WED.—They shall glorify him (Isa. 24: 
an ish. 

THURS.—They shall see his mercy (Isa. 


41 : I-9). 
FRI.—They wait for his law (Isa. 42 : 1-4). 
SaT.—Judging the isles (Ezek. 39 : 1-7). 











Tell of some islands where missions flourish. 
Name some of the great island missionaries. 
What has most hindered island missions ? 


NE missionary biography will fur- 
nish ample material for this meet- 
ing. Of island missionaries we 

have admirable biographies of Bishop 
Selwyn, Bishop Coleridge Patteson, John 
G. Paton, James Chalmers, John Wil- 
liams, and many others. Any one of 
these that may be available will suffice. 
Take James Chalmers, for example. 
Chalmers grew up in the hope of an old 
moderate churchman of the Church of 
Scotland. Of his father he says,‘ Blow 





high, blow low, rain or snow, sunshine 
or storm, all were alike; to church he 
would go, and I had to accompany him.” 
But his father had a great respect for 
Mr. Meikle, the United Presbyterian 
minister, and at the age of eleven James 
joined Mr. Meikle’s Sunday-school. In 


5} | this school his missionary call came to 


him. 
% 

‘‘I remember it well,” writes Chal- 
mers ; ‘‘our Sunday-school class had 
been-held in the vestry as usual. The 
lesson was finished, and we had marched 
back into the chapel to sing, answer 
questions, and listen to a short address. 














Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 


The finest preparation made fs 


MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 28c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 





I was sitting at the head of the seat, 
and can even now see Mr. Meikle taking 
from his breast-pocket a copy of the 
United Presbyterian Record, and hear 
flim say that he was going to read an 


| interesting letter to us from a mission- 


|ary in Fiji. 


The letter was read. It 


| spoke of cannibalism, and of the power 
| of the gospel, and at the close of the 
| reading, looking over his spectacles, and 
| with wet eyes he said, ‘I wonderif there 
| is a boy here this afternoon who will yet 





become a missionary, and by and by 
bring the gospel to cannibals?’ And 
the response of my heart was, ‘ Yes, 
God helping me, and I will.’” The 
vision grew faint for a time, but it never 
died, and Chalmers looked back to this 
hour as the time of the great decision of 
his life. No one may know what great 
decision a small boy may be making un- | 
aware to the world. No one may know | 
how great a man that small boy may | 
become. 

% 


He prepared for missionary work in | 
Cheshunt College. He was possessed of | 
boundless energy, and was always read | 
for noise, pranks, and practical jokes. ‘All 
his life he overflowed with high spirits. | 
In 1887 he wrote to a friend ‘‘Do you | 
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was wrecked on the island of Niue in 
the South Seas. Later he worked at 
Rarotonga, among the cannibals at 
Suau. rom 1879 to 1886 he pioneered, 
and then, after twenty years’ work, he 
went home on furlough. . Then he re- 
turned to Motumotu, and worked on 
until 1894 and another visit home, then 
back to the Fly River until 1901, when 
he was killed and eaten by cannibals at 
Dopima. Find all these places on the 
map. 7 


‘‘He was first and last,always and every- 
where, a missionary,” says Dr. Lawes 
of Vatorata. ‘‘He lived or the _ 
among whom he worked, and for the 
South Sea Islanders, who were his help- 
ers and colleagues.. His frank and gen- 
erous nature, his genial, loving dis 
sition, soon won the hearts of his fellow 
workers, and those who knew him best 
trusted and loved him most.” 


* 

He ewas Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
hero. 
son’s biographer, ‘‘he felt a kind of 
hero worship,—a greater admiration, 
probably, than he felt for any man of 
modern times except Charles Gordon.” 
Yet some people who don’t know as 
much as Robert Louis Stevenson sneer 
at missionaries! 





Werk and Weshen 





Federated Christian Move- 
ment in Japan 


HE first international conference of any 
kind to be held in the Far East will 
convene in Tokyo, Japan, April 3-7, 

1907. This will be the seventh conference 
to be held by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, an organization of students affi- 
liating the Christian student movements in 
eighteen different countries, There are some 
1,900 separate societies thus affiliated, and 
their combined membership js,. 113,000 stu- 
dents and instructors, The conference in 
Tokyo will bring together for the first time 
the leaders of the forces of Christianity from 
all parts of Asia, and will afford te the lead- 
ers of the Christian student movements in 
other parts of the world an opportunity to 
obtain in a short time a wide acquaintance 
with the problems of missions. The present 
is a most opportune time for bringing to- 
gether in Japan earnest Christian students 
from all parts of the world. There are now 
in Tokyo between 14,000 and 16,000 Chinese 
students from all parts of the empire. 
presence and work of sucha conference of 


‘* For Mr. Chalmers,” says Steven- 


75 


‘Stunted lamp-light”— 
smoky chimney, poor draught, 
imperfect fit, cracking chim- 
ney, clouded glass—why do 
people put up with this when 
good \amp-light is the best light 
to read by? 

I make and put my name— 
MacsETH—on lamp-chimneys 
that are clear as crystal, never 
break from heat, and fit per- 
fectly. 

MacseTtH lamp-chimneys 
give lamps new life. 


Let me send you my Index to tell you how 
ee the right chimney for your lamp; it’s 


"Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








When an advertisement in this 


rsuades you to write to the advertiser, 
persua to name the paper when 
you write. 

















olives grow. 
the skin soft 
T aa safe soap for 
icians. Sold by sts and first 


10c, per cake, e@ Importers 
A. KLIPSTEIN & — 
122 Pearl St., New York. 
BWA ABB wBBannewanac§. 


Ghe Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, February 9, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


ond fe the ox 














The | 


| 


Christian students will certainly exert a great 


influence on the Chinese, 


The federation conference will be limited | 
to regularly accredited delegates only. Such | 


delegates are already assured from Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, China, Denmark, Dutch 
East Indies, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hawaiian Islands, Holland, 


| India, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Norway, Phil- 


ippine Islands, Russia, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Among 
the speakers there will be well-known Chris- 
tian leaders from Europe and North America, 
as well as from Asia. The general secretary 
of the Federation is Mr, John R. Mott, 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 


Ae? 
Convention Calendar 


ever feel old? Idon’t.” The only way | New York, at Rochester, the Religious 


in which peace could be kept in the | 


Education Association . . . February 5-7 


college dormitories was to make him | Quebec, at Montreal. ... . February 14, 15 


and another man “policemen” to keep | Georgia, at Marietta 


the peace. A friend who was in college | 
with him says, ‘‘He was known to me | 
as a fellow of boundless geniality, good | 
temper, and to any brother in ‘the blues’ | 
his face was a means of grace, and if | 
you were a wet blanket and stayed in his | 
company long you would become dry. | 
He was very modest and unpretentious, 
full of goodness and harmless fun. 
What he did, he did with both hands 
earnestly.” 


x 


That was the way he did his mission- 
ary work. On ow 4, 1866, he sailed 
from Gravesend in the second mission- | 
ary ship named ‘‘John Williams,” and 


| Western Washington, at Seattle. . 


March 12-14 
March 12-14 
. March 19-21 


South Carolina, at Georgetown . 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . . 


Texas, at Dallas. ..... . . March 22-24 
North Carolina, at Reidsville’, . . . April 2-4 
South Dakota, at Sioux Falls . . . . April 2-4 
Fifth District Field Workers’ 

Conference, at Minneapolis . . April 8-10 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis . . . . April ro-12 
Alabama, at Birmingham . . . . . April 9-11 


| Southern California, at Los Angeles, April 9-11 


| Northern California, at Fresno . . April 10-12 | 
Illinois, at East St. Louis. . . . . April 16-18 
Kansas, at Chanute :..... . April 16-18 
West Virginia, at Huntington. . . April 16-18 
Virginia, at Danville... .. . . April 16-18 

| Delaware, at Seaford ...... April 18, 19 


May 7-10 
Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho, 
at North Yakima. . . . May 14-16 





Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate hiveeds or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
om ol to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of The Sunday School Times Gempany. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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31 Years of Success 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





| Thirty-first Annual Statement, January 1, 1907, shows: 





ASSETS, over - 
CAPITAL STOCK, - 


INCREASE IN ASSETS, nearly - 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1906 over 


to date, nearly 


nearly - 


NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, ‘hil 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





LIABILITIES (including ae serve over $ 103, 000 000) iy 


SURPLUS (largely for ultimate sina of dividends | to Policyholden), over 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT PAID POLICYHOLDERS 1906 over : 905, over 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS to Dec. 31, 1906, over 


CASH DIVIDENDS AND OTHER CONCESSIONS, Not Stipdisied 
in Oniginal Contracts and Voluntanly given to Holders of Old Policies 


NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over - ” - 
Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to Over 


Onc Billion, wo Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars. 


THE ‘PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


127 Million Dollars 
107 Million Dollars 
2 Million Dollars 
18 Million Dollars 
20 Mullion Dollars 
16 Million Dollars 
2 Million Dollars 
123 Million Dollars 


‘ t | 7 t 


t 1 t 1 1 ‘ 1 . 


7% Million Dollars 


5 Million Dollars 
7 Million 
= Million Dollars 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS ‘ON SECURITY OF THEIR POLICIES, 


The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for 
Death Claims and Dividends. 


Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 


Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial De- 
partment Nearly 344% of Premium Income. 


Favorable Mortality Experience. 


The business operations of The Prudential are confined to the 
United States and strictly limited to selected lives. 


yoyo ee dur- q $1, 2 50, 000 
Miholders during 1907 nearty; 91, 00,000 


Many letters from Policyholders receiving Dividends demonstrate 
that the results more than meet the expectations of the insured. 














Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets 


(Lesson for Feb. 24) FEBRUARY 9, 1907 
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